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SQIL TEMPERATURE. 





Practically those who live by the 
soil are in their swaddling cloths in 
all that relates to the temperature of 
the soil from the day they plant or 
sow their seeds through the varied 
stages of growth until maturity. 

In all that relates to the promo- 
tion of speedy evaporation, by which 


| 


' 


This brings us to the March No. 


| of the Record, where the Wisconsin 


Station shows that it requires about 
12 inches of rain te make a crop of 
corn. That 50 per cent of the dry 
matter and over 30 per cent of the 
protein (muscle, flesh, fat producer) 


| isin the much neglected stalk. 


That ina dry fall there is little 


loss of dry matter of fodder shecked 


the evils of excessive moisture. may | 
be prevented, or by what method of | 


cultivation those of drought may 
be alleviated, are sealed books. Yet 


in a field, and that put in a silo. 
That the upper five feet of soil 
could store three-fifths of the annual 


' yainfall. 


on a correct knowledge of soils and | 


the qualities, on the effect of deep 
or shallow cultivation, on that of 
none or continuous, to say nothing 
of the probable number of clear and 
cloudy days, and average rainfalls, 
depends the quality of the crops. In 
this view it is evident that the abil- 
ity to do good or poor plowing and 
harrowing, and to get over the most 


ground in a day, is the very smallest | : : , : 
| possible to prevent rapid creponption. 
That the loss of dey iia in en- 


and sorriest- part of a farmer’s life. 
In it there is very little intellect, 
observation or judgment. 

It will be apparent to those who 
will scan these questions closely that 
there is demanded for their solution 
deep, accurate thought, abundant 
observation, the use of scientific in- 
struments, and copious water easily 
accessible. 
day makes the thermometer his sig- 
at officer to warn of existing, or 
coming danger; the farmer needs it 
quite as much to know the condition 
of his soil. 

Our scientists, in our experiment 
station, are fast widening their lines 
of investigation, turning from the 
economies of feeding, from the best 
grain and plants for given soils, to 
those deeper and more recondite sub- 
jects like the one this article treats. 

Growing out of the agricultural 
colleges have come the experiment 
stations, and out of these has sprung 
the Experiment Station Record, pub- 
lished monthly by the U. 8. Depart- 
mant of Agriculture, which seeks to 
gather up all that is valuable in the 
“Annual Reports of the Colleges and 
Stations,” and especially in their 
“Bulletins,” and present in a popu- 
lar form for the general reader. 

In various articles in the past 
years we have sought to start the 
readers of THE FARMER in these 
lines of observation and investiga- 
tion, believing that they offered cer- 
tainty rather than uncertainty. 
Many of the results we could not 
give for want of instruments; more 
for want of time to give them; more 
still for want of books, being a plain 
farmer far from the city. Yet it is 
very pleasant to find other men ta- 
king up these subjects and giving 
data for their conclusion. 


“The turning under in spring of 
coarse materia] is against the growth 
of shallow rooted vegetables, while 
shallow cultivation diminishes evap- 
orpation, and aids capillary attrac- 
tion.” ‘The smoother the soil is left, 
the less evaporation. 

That rolling land makes it warmer 


i but increases not only the evapora- 
| tion, but its capillary attraction. 


The physician of to- | 





Stir the soil as soon after a rain as 


silaged corn, and that in the field is 
about the same; but the loss of pro- 
tein from the latter plan is 5 per 
cent. less. In either case there is a 
loss of about one-fifth of material, 


and the food value for milk and but- | 


ter is about the same. The annual 
temperature of Wisconsin is 45.5°; 
rainfall 31 inches; in Maryland 59°; 
rainfall 42 inches; things that are 
not favorable to the same method of 
treatment of the stover. 


Yet the lesson taught may not be | 


without instruction here. E. 





CORN MANURE. 





As the season of corn planting 
may not beentirely over, when very 
many farmers use fertilizers, it will 
be of interest to khow that 24 Ibs. 








of nitrogen, costing $3.60, when | 


added to potash and phosphoric acid, 
only increased the yield two bushels; 
while 48 and 72 pounds gave scarce- 
ly a perceptible increase. This out- 
lay would have added 72 Ibs of 
potash or 60 lbs. of phosphoric acid 
to the amount of fertilizer used, or 
about 66 Ibs. of the two, and the con- 
sequent yield of the crop would 
have been that much larger. Com- 
ing from the Storrs School of Con- 
necticut it may be considered relia- 
ble. One fact comes out, however, 
of some importance, that the use of 
nitrogen increased the amount of 
protein (flesh-forming material) both 
in the grain and the fodder. 
Another fact comes out—the great 
difference in the protein in corn, 
varying from 8.9 to 13.3 per cent’; 
in crude fat 4.4 to 7.2; of nitrogen 
free extract from 75.9 to 81.9; of 





| som May 10th. 


' the highest condition. 





fiber from 1.2 to 2.4; and of ash 


from 1.4 to 2.4 per cent in the dry 
(water-free) substances. In stover 
the range of the protein was from 
4.1 to 11.3 per cent.; of fat, from 1.3 
to 2.6; of nitrogen free extract, from 
45.9 to 57; of fibre, from 27.9 to 37.3; 
of ash, from 4.4 to 9.5 on water, free 
basis. 
the time of harvest 
22 to 30.3 per cent. in the corn, and 
from 32.4 to 71.4 per cent in the 
stover. 

So that, roughly speaking, corn 
varied 5 bushels in the feeding value 
of its grain, and 7 lbs. in the 100 in 
the value of the stover when fertili- 
zers were used. 


These facts look to a more care- 
ful scientific selection of seed corn, 
kept up for years, just as that of beet 
seed has so largely increased the 
sugar of the beet. Evidently we 
have much to learn. A. 





The following are some of the ob- 
servations I have made on Howard 
County farming. 

Sosa Beans.—Will not mature 
seed this far north. ‘This plantis an 
excellent fallow crop but the seed is 
too expensive to import. 

JAPAN CLOVER.—Can only suc- 
ceed in its function of occupying 


| places which nothing else will occupy 
An | 


under favorable circumstances. 
average season it will only produce 


seed scantily and an early frost will | 


destroy it. 


Crimson CLover.—This plant 
grows well here; begins to show bloom 
the first of May and is in full blos- 
Horse-breeders will 
find this plant of great value for 
giving the colts an early pasture 
which will bring them rapidly into 
The seed 
does not catch very readily and must 
be carefully put inyAugust and Sep- 
tember are the best months. Its 
earliness will also commend it to 
dairymen and graziers. It is very 
suitable for a soiling system. Sown 
in early autumn, it is a biennial; 
sown in early spring, an annual. The 
fall after it blooms it must be turned 
under and makes an excelle:.t fallow 
crop. ‘The weak point in our agri- 
culture is obviously the lack of or- 
ganic matter in our soils, and crim- 
som clover may be made an import- 
ant help in replenishing it. 

OrcHARD Grass.—Is the first 
grass here to afford a bite for stock. 
It heads out about May 10th and by 
June 5th is in full” blossom and 
shedding the pollen. It should then 
be in the swarth within five days; 





The water in the samples at | 
varied from | 














after June 10th the hay deteriorates 
with extraordinary rapidity. Cutat 
a proper time the hay cures bright 
and green, and in no respect, and in 
no degree, inferior to the best timothy. 
I have here a splendid pasture fiel 

which is in the main a mixture of 
timothy, red top June grass, blue 
grass, and white clover. In one end 
of this field I have made a plat of or- 
chard grass. I have grazing in the 
field, cows, sheep, brood-mares and 
colts, and the orchard grass plat is 
the favorite grazing ground for every 
thing in the field. If mown and 
the aftermath not grazed, a second 
crop of hay may be mown, and this 
aftermath hay if properly cut aud 
cured, is the best forage known for a 
flock of fine sheep, and is alsoa 
most excellent forage for calves and 
colts, I speak from ample practical 
experience when I maintain that 
this is the most valuable of all the 


we possess. It is much to 
be regret that certain theoretical 
writers have without -practinaLobees. ical obser- 
vation written it down with perverse 


ingenuity and persistency. 
Rep Top.—lIs next after orchard 
s the earliest pasture grass we 
ave here, and one of the best. It 
grows best in places almost too wet 
for any other valuable grass to grow 
at all, and yet it also takes well on 
high dry hill tops. As a gully 
stopper in washy places it has no 
equal except the cocoa grass of the 
south. It makes also fine fragrant 
nutritious and digestible hay; less 
constipating to young animals, and 
and less liable to impaction in the 
manifolds of young ruminants. than 
other coarser sorts. 


Among the less familiar sorts of 
grass, there is one which ought ap- 
parently to have a more extended 
trial in central Maryland. I refer to 
the TALL Mgapow Oat Grass. It 
has very much the same qualities as 
orchard grass and makes a softer and 
somewhat more bulky but rather 
lighter hay. It has the same thrifty 
habit of growth as orchard grass, 
which in both cases arises from the 
extreme abundance of the primary 
leaves, which fall down in mats and 
smother everything under them 
except the central tuft. If sown 
evenly and kept close grazed or 
mown, both grasses will makea regu- 
lar turf. 


Randal grass and perennial rye 
grass are working their way into the 
pasture fields in this vicinity, both 
very objectionable on account of their 
extraordinary tendency to produce 
the ergot poison. The Randal grass, 
as I have formerly pointed out to 
ye readers, surpasses all and 

believe all plants in the production 
of ergot. 
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A Bap Szason.— The season has 
been very unfavorable so far. From 
February 20th to April 10th we had 
an almost constant east wind, with 
storms of snow, sleet and rain almost 
without ceasing. During the whole 
of March and the first ten days of 
April, almost nothing could be done 
out of doors. About April 10th the 
wind shifted to the west and has 
blown from that quarter almost con- 
stantly since. Since April 10th to 
the present day, May 10th, it has 
been utterly dry, and the drought is 
beginning to be threatening and 
serious. The ground has been too 
dry to come in good order; some of 
it was plowed too weak; corn planting 
is delayed; early truck is not coming 
up, ms | it is too dry now to plant 
anything. Pastures and hay fields 
are suffering; grass seeded this spring 
came up badly or not at all, and un- 
less we have rain in a very few days, 
much of what has come up will be 
killed by the joint action of hot sun 
and parching winds. I have a fine 
promise of peaches, apples, cherries 
and strawberries, but fruit needs rain 
badly now. - M. G. Eiuzey, M. D. 





WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE PEA 
CROP? 


This exclamation is heard on all 
sides each recurring season in this 
far famed and once unsurpassed pea 
section of the trucking portion of 
Anne Arundel county, Md.; but 
from some mysterious cause, seem- 
ingly as mysterious as the peach 
yellows or pear blight, they almost 
universally disappoint the grower 
just at the critical period of making 
the crop. If it happens to be a dry, 
hot time, it is attributed to that fact; 
should it be wet, it is said that the 
wet weather rusted the vines and 
spoiled the crop. but my observa- 
tion and that of many others who 
have been noticing closely, leads to 
the belief that the season has but 
little to do with the failure. ‘To be 
sure the cause is intensified by ex- 
tremes of the weather, but I have at 
length arrived at the conclusion that 
it is due toa fungus attacking the 
vines and causing them to rot and 
break off near the surface of the 
ground. ‘The first symptoms of the 
disease is a firing of the vines, begin- 
ning at the roots of the plant and 
extending upwards usually about a 
foot, causing the vines in many cases 
te die before making any pods what- 
ever, or so checking the growth as 
to materially lessen the yield. It is 
also observed that the disease is much 
worse upon land that has long been 
tended in peas; so much so, that few 


will risk a crop upon such land. | 


New land, or such as has never been 
planted to peas previously, or for a 
number of years, produces ordinarily 
2007 crops and the vines appear 

ealthy, but not to the same extent 
as in years past, before the blight ap- 
peared among us. It has been sup- 
posed by many that the cause was 
owing to something lacking in the 
soil suited to the needs of the plant, 
but all experiments, so far as learned, 
fail to establish the fact. It is evi- 
dent to my mind that it is something 
on the order of the “black shank” in 
the sweet potato districts of the 
Eastern Shore, and that the fungus 
once getting a foothold upon the soil 
lies in wait for the crop to be planted 








upon it. The simple fact as narrated 
above, of its being usually absent 
upon new land, or in districts remote 
from the great pea growing sections, 
serves to prove the correctness of my 
theory. Be this as it may; one thing 
we do know, that while the price of 
the marketable product has not ad- 
vanced since the uncertainty of the 
crop, the yield has diminished fully 
one-half per acre, and the cost of 
seed, manures, cultivation and ‘mar- 
keting diminished not one whit. 
Here is a promising field for investi- 
gation for the doctor of horticulture 
at our experiment station. Bid him 
come over and report. R. 8. C. 





POULTRY YARD. 
TIMELY NOTES. 


The month of April has been un- 
usually warm and dry, very favorable 
weather for the early hatched broods 
and those sitters in cool places 
sheltered from the rays of the hot 
sun. If we draw our deductiuns from 
past experience and the weather at 
the present writing, May is likely to 
be colder, with more rainy days in 
it. Under these conditions the 
warmth will have hatched out the 





numerous larve which prey upon the | 
young and old poultry, and the damp | 
ground will prevent their being dis- | 
If any of | 


lodged by the dust bath. 
the broods seem droopy examine them 
well; probably it will be found that 
they are suffering from this cause. 
Slightly greasing the back of the 
head of each chick with lard and the 
hen upon the back and beneath the 
wings will relieve them. It is not 
well to use too much grease upon 
them, as the warmth of the hen, when 
hovering her brood, will cause the 


lard to melt and cover the entire | 


bodies of the chicks, thereby weaken- 
ing them and doing more harm than 
good. 

The hens with very young broods 
should not be allowed to run at large 
for the first week after hatching, as 
she is likely in her search for food to 
lead the chicks through places were 
the weeds are high and the grass is 
long and exhaust them in her efforts 
to follow her. Later she ought not 
to be turned out until the sun has 
warmed the atmosphere, and the dew 


upon the grass has evaporated. After | 


the first week in June, the hens with 


broods confined in coops should be | 


in and protected from the intense 
heat of the mid-day sun. However, 
coops that are set outin the shade 
ought to be placed upon a board floor, 
as the earth beneath those set upon 
the ground will become damp 
and unhealthy. Even coops with 
board floors should be moved about 
occasionally to prevent the ground 
under them from becoming foul. 
Probably many of THE FARMER’s 
readers are buying - eggs from 
thoroughbred fowls at this season. 
Where such is the case, it is advisable 
to divide each sitting between two 
hens. ‘The extra hen’s time would 
not be worth more than ten cents for 
the three weeks required for her to 
hatch, and there would be a greater 
possibility of success if there is no 
chance left for the eggs to become 
chilled. An order for eggs can be 
safely entrusted to any well known 
breeder who advertises them for sale 
ata fair price. I have had many 


| years’ experience in buying stock and 





~ OBES. 





eggs of the thoroughbred poultry and 
have found the breeders upon every 
occasion unusally honest and up- 
right, and willing to perform any 
kindness asked of them. The only 
instances of dissatisfaction were 
caused either through the ignorance 
of the seller or by attempts to get 
valuable stock at a price far below 
what I knew it to be worth. An 
order for eggs should be sent to the 
breeder a few days before they will 
be needed, in order that he may supply 
perfectly fresh ones. Care should 
be taken, too, to write the name of 
the express office and post-office in a 
plain hand, as unusual efforts in pen- 
manship to conceal the writer’s iden- 
tity and in some cases failure to sign 
any name, occasionally make it im- 
possible for the breeder to ship eggs 
that have been paid for. 

The merits of incubators are being 
discussed in these colums just now. 
Those who intend to try them should 
buy machines now and learn to run 
them through the summer, when eggs 
are cheap. Many make their first 
attempt with winter eggs, which 
will never hatch as successfully as 
those laid in the spring and summer, 
and during the severest weather we 
have, in order to get early broilers. 
Some experience is necessary with 
hen or incubator to get out chicks in 
mid-winter, and during the summer 
months is the most economical time to 
acquire it if one whiches to learn how 
torun a machine. I have had very 
little experience with incubators, but 
if I bought one it would be the Prairie 
State. All of those I have met who 
are getting machines are providing 
themselves with this make; then, too, 
it comes recommended by many 


| persons I know to be reliable. I am 


becoming more and more disgusted 
with the old hen for hatchiug 


purposes every season, as mine will | 


not sit when.I want them to and 
will sit when I do not want them to. 
It is no use trying to get early sitters 
from the neighbors, as since I began 
setting hens as soon as possible every 


one about here wanted their earliest | 


hens for the same purpose. If I con- 
tinue to have my usual bad luck in 


obtaining early offers to sit, the old | 


hen will have to resign in favor of 
an incubator; if that is worth any- 
thing, it will certainly hatch Leghorn 
H. R. STEIGER. 
Laurel, Ma. 





FEEDING FOWLS. 





An inquiry was recently made rela- 
tive to the cause of eggs failing to 
hatch from a flock of four male 
birds with fifty hens; range unre- 
stricted; feed principally 
screenings, a little corn occasionally. 

This opens up the whole question 
of what is the proper care of fowls 
for the production of eggs, both for 
table use and propagation. 

We will presume the building 
range, etc., to be of requisite dimen- 
sions, and as the number of males, if 
vigorous, is sufficient, we will confine 
our remarks to the feed. 

Fowls, like men, desire a variety, 
and while they will eat, having no 
choice, very unsuitable food, yet if 
their product in eggs and flesh is to 
be used for supplying the table, they 
must be kept sound and healthy and 
furnished with good sound grain 
and clean water, meat scraps 





, Other branch—the raising. 


wheat | 


once or twice a week and sharp 
gravel. 

The writer’s practice has been to 
mix, for morning feed, one-third corn 
meal and two-thirds middlings, 
salted, with hot water, a sufficient 
quantity being provided to give each 
fowl a heaping tablespoon. 

At night a handful of wheat (not 
screenings) or corn to every two birds; 
more frequently wheat than corn, 
except in cold weather. 

Gravel is always kept before them 
and water frequently renewed; in 
winter, given warm. 

With this regimen eggs have been 
both plentiful and fertile. 

Screenings, as generally offered for 
sale, are costly, wasteful and in- 


jurwus and very seldom nutritious. 


An examination will show that they 


| are composed of shrivelled, mouldy 


and sometimes small wheat, a great 
many weed seeds, some rye, which is 
not a good poultry food, and a con- 
siderable amount of dirt of various 
qualities; if the really nutritive part 
could be separated and the price paid 
calculated, it will be found to cost 
more than prime wheat. Any one 
operating a mill or elevator can use 
It, but it is notacash buyer at usual 
prices. T. W. H. 





INCUBATORS. 





Your correspondent, A., makes 
some statements that seem contra- 
dictory to our experience with the 
incubator; but, not knowing what 
machine he is using, his practice 
may answer for that particular one. 
His remark that the incubator is less 


| reliable than the hen in the instance 
, he mentions, viz: That the chickens 


must be kept in a box, ete., on cold 
and damp days, is not relative to the 
success of the incubator, but is an- 
Hen- 
hatched chicks will not do well, 
either, in cold and damp weather. 
We do not consider the dates he 
mentions as being anr more critical 
than others; the process must be 


kept regular from the beginning, 


with due regard to- heat and moisture. 
We object altogether to the sprink- 
ling business; if proper moisture 
pans are provided, after the nine- 


_ teenth day is up, do not open the 


machine until the most of the chicks 
are hatched and dry. 
It will be found that after the 


| fourteenth day the heat will gradu- 
| ally increase with the chick’s heart 


and organs; probably by the de- 
velopment of carbonic acid gas and 
absorption of oxygen, and the ther- 
mometer must be watched carefully 
and kept at 102-3 degrees. 

With a proper self-regulating ma- 


| chine, the heat can be kept regular 
| up to the last day, when the release 


of the earliest chicks, if in any large 
proportion, by the cessation of their 
muscular efforts to escape, and by 
the increase of moisture from their 
wet bodies, will cool off the tempera- 
ture ; and if not then increased, the 
cooling of the remaining eggs, below 
the hatching heat, will cause some of 
the chicks to die in the shell, and 
not from too much heat. 

Of course if, by neglect, the heat * 
is allowed to reach near 105° or 107°, 
those out will pant and some die. 

Our practice is to test on the 
seventh day, with a tin tester, with 
a rubber diaphragm cut oval, when 
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all live germs can be detected plainly; 
and again-on the fourteenth day, 
when those that have died in the in- 
terval can be discarded. 

Authorities say that the chick 
pierces the membrane with its beak 
about the nineteenth day, and 
breathes the air in the cell in the 
butt end of egg, after which the de- 
velopment is rapid, the blood ceases 
to flow in the outer membranes, the 
yolk is absorbed and the chick begins 
pounding on the shell, turning as it 
does so, and finally struggles out. 

INCUBATOR. 





HOW TO RUN INCUBATORS. 





Plowmen do not use the same 
kind of plow with equal ease to 
themselves, neither do women sew- 
ing machines or needles. Part of 
this is due to want of practice or 
more to individual traits. If called 
on to select one of the varied patterns 
of incubators we should probably 
find ourselves at a loss, so many and 
varied are they. Yet with 
present prepossessions we 


our 
should 








| hatching. 


likely choose the hot water one with- | 


out lamp as the simpler in the long 
runand least likely to get out of 
order. 

Much of the value of the incuba- 
tor depends on its lining, for they 
all have to use them to prevent the 
too rapid escape of heat from the 
heater and from the egg drawer. 
Plaster of Paris, charcoal, saw dust, 
pine straw, finely cut chaff, and dry 
sand have all been used and found 
advocates. Of these the first is the 
best if it could be made to set ina 
homogenous mass around the heater 
without fissures or cracks, a thing 
that is doubtful. Many of the 
others imbibe moisture from the air 
when the incubator is not in use, 
and are objectionable on that score, 
although this might be lessened by 
having a tight-fitting top, and by 
painting the wook work of the 
machine. At all events, it is far 
better to thoroughly dry the machine 
before putting in the eggs. Before 
doing this see that the ventilators 
that convey fresh air to the eggs are 
in order. Notice the egg drawer to 
see that shrinkage of material does 
not allow the entrance of too much 
air to the egg drawer, and the 
escape of too much heat. 

If lamps are used watch the winds 
and their direction, for upon these 
depend the draught and the amount 
of heat sent to the heater. The 
same applies to stoves, coal-oil or 
others. Should electricity be used, 
an eye must be given to the battery 
or other source, that it ceases not to 
afford the required heat. 

Now the temperature required is 
said to be from 104° to 107°, a 
difference probably not far different 
from that of two hens. 
laid the same thickness of shell all 
the time, or if their eggs were all of 





If hens | 


| them a mode of heating that is not | 


the same color, imbibing heat equally | 


well, the amount necessary would be 
easier determined, But this is not 
the case. Should the heat unfortu- 
nately get too high—from 107° to 
110° or 112°—pull out the egg 
drawer, wet thoroughly, and cool 
down to 70° or 75° before putting 
the drawer back. Be certain never 


to let the moisture under the eggs, 
whether from sponge, wet sand, or 
open pans of water, fail. It is the 
constant moisture of the ground 
that makes eggs hatch so well when 
placed on it. 

As with flowers, be not sparing 
with water when sprinkling the 
eggs. Under the hen they are con- 
stantly moistened from + sides, 
if not four; not once in six or eight 
hours, as in an incubator. 

Lastly, watch your thermometers, 
as common ones do not always 
behave well in the hot air of the 


| egg drawer. 


From the ninth to the twelfth 
day sprinkle eggs with warm water 
once a day, from twelfth to fifteenth 
twice, a afterwards, three times. 
After eggs commence “pipping” put 
all of these together so as to sprinkle 
balance. For twelve to fifteen days 
keep eggs as near 105° as possible, 
after that 102°, or even 100° when 
When the young ones 
commence coming out, open the egg 
drawer as few times as_ possible. 
Incubators do not shorten the time 
of an egg hatching. xi 





ARTIFICIAL HATCHING. 


The article of 8. N. on hatching 
of chickens by means of incubators 
Was a very suggestive one in several 
points of view. The Egyptians, 
from whom we get the idea, use them 
in summer and not winter. They 
use large ovens of sun-dried brick 
heated artificially in compartments 
built one over the other into which 
the eggs are successively removed. 
After the 14th day the fire is 
allowed to go out, the heat then 
being sufficient to finish the job. 
Niebuhr and Brown, who have both 
described the process, give a differ- 
ent number of times to turn the 
eggs, one saying four times every 24 
hours, and the other five or six. 
That their skill is great is to be in- 
ferred from the fact that the hatch- 
er only gets a third of the eggs for 





his pains, out of which ‘he is to 


make good to the owners who get 


two-thirds of the chickens for their | 


eggs, any that miscarry by his negli- 
gence. Mr. Brown states that in the 
little village of Birmi there are 386 
of these establishments. The 
opinion is also expressed that they 
will succeed best near cities and 
towns. 

As far as we can see the turning 
of the eggs is not done often enough 
to insure success, twice a day, say 
most incubator men. The artificial 
turning of the eggs involves machi- 
nery liable to get out of order, and 
few of us care to get out of our 
beds, even with an incubator in the 
room, to turn the eggs, at midnight 
for only twelve to fifteen dozen eggs 
or less. Again we have in none of 


more or less affected by the external 
air, whether hot air or hot water is 
used to warm the eggs. Lamps are 
almost universally used for either, 
and they will not give regular heat 
from the time of one filling until 
the next, being liable to be too hot 
at the first and too cold afterwards— 
a very serious objection to their use 





from the tenth to the twentieth day, ° 


when a very few de too much 
heat, say 3° or 4°, will kill the 
chickens if kept up for three or four 
hours. 

The packing around heaters and 
and egg drawers is usually too thin, 
or of too indifferent materials to 
secure perfect uniformity of heat at 
all times, a thing most desirable. 

From these facts it will appear 
that-artificial hatching is somewhat 
intricate, calling for time and 
thought. Having run an incubator, 
one not exactly up to our notions, 
for many years, we have made it 
comparable in point of efficiency 
with that of our neighbors’ hens, 
sometimes ahead, using generally 
store bought eggs, and not selected 
ones at that. A. 





THE GRANGE. 





MONTGOMERY CoUNTY GRANGE 
held its regular quarterly meeting 
at Gaithersburg, 30th April. After 





matters connected with the Wash- | 


ington Grange Agency were disposed | 


of, a very interesting discussion was 
had on the road question, most mem- 
bers thinking our present system is 
good enough if it were only proper- 
ly executed. A good many approved 
of Major King’s plan of under- 
draining the road-bed; some thought 
the County Commissioners ought to 
furnish as much money for any 
given piece of road as the people 
ure willing to put on it, while others 
advocated the township system -as 
being the most just—the most im- 
portant thing in the whole matter 
being to get people roused up to the 


necessity of making permanent, hard | 


roads if we are to have any real 
satisfaction out of them. R. B, 
Farquhar resigned as Master-elect; 
Jos. B. Ager was elected in his place 
and Henry H. Miller made Overseer. 
Officers were installed and addresses 
made confessing faith in Grange 


| principles, and declaring a greater 





necessity than ever for a conservative 


‘and tried farmers’ organization like 


| Paris. 


LETTER FROM FRANCE. ‘ 

The famous race of Percheron 
horses appears to be undergoing an 
evolution, despite stud books and 
enthusiasts for the breed. It is well 
that the national museum of New 
York ssesses Rosa Bonheur’s 
“Horse Fair,” where Percherons only 
are painted, and so preserves an im- 
perishable type. The Percheron, or 
Normar horse, claims its invaluable 
qualities from the exceptional cli- 
mate and rich pasture lands of Nor- 
mandy. The centre of the Percheron 
district proper is an area of 20 
miles, limited by the terms of La 
Ferte and Nogent-le-Rotan. The 
former has many American residents 
connected with \the purchase and 
exportation of Norman horses, and 
it may be truthfully said that the 
Americans discovered the Percheron 
horse, if not by the accidental im- 
portation of the “Louis Napoleon” 
stallion in 1851, at least by the 
methodical selections and exporta- 
tions a score of years later, by 
Messrs. Dunham and Elwood, 

Not that other nations were ig- 
norant of the Percheron breed, but 
they remained faithful to their own 
races; the Sectch to the Clydesdale; 
the English to the Shire, and the 
Germans to the Flemish. Business 
in the Percheron horses is most 
brisk in April; then La Ferte is 
crowded by buyers from England, 
Belgium, Germany, America and 
the French provinces. The fairs 
are not the place to find best ani- 
mals; the owners of such, when not 
under contract to sell to American 
capitalists, prefer to.send them to 

Small capitalists — 
group to effect’ their purchases, an 
do not higgle about the price, if the 
animal be good.. They are the 
Americans who have brought out the 
Percheron Stud Book, but despite 
this, numerous frauds take place, 
in the matter of substituting or ap- 


| propriating the certificates of stud- 


the Grange, in view of the exciting | 


political times that may soon be 
upon us, when the very perpetuation 


upon the farmers. 





MEMORIAL. 





At a meeting of All Hallows 
grange No. 14, held this 7th day of 
March, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That All Hallows Grange de- 
sires to express its profound sorrow at the 
death of Bro. Thomas F’, Lansdale, who 
had so recently cast his fortunes among us, 
but was a veteran Granger in his native 
county. 

Resolved, That we mourn him as an 
active patron, an industrious farmer, a good 
Christian, a fond husband and father. 

Resolved, That. we hereby record our 
high appreciation of his many estimable 
qualities of head and heart which endeared 
him to us. 

Resolved, That we mingle our grief with 
that of his bereaved family to whom we 
especially tender our sympathy and con- 
dolence. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be en- 
tered upon our minutes and a copy sent to 
the family of the deceased and to the 
AMERICAN Farmer for publication. 


JoHN H. SELLMAN, 
Secretary. 


“ge | origin. 
of our free institutions may depend | 8 


book animals dead or rejected for 
defects. To combat this dishonesty, 
every foal, to be registered, must be 
accompanied by its dam, the latter 
must furthermore be guaranteed by 
the production of her vouchers of 
p These formalities accom- 
plished, the foal has the initial of 
the Stud Society burnt in on the 
shoulder with hot iron. No less 
than 22 veterinary surgeons are ap- 


| pointed to thus aid the protective 





aims of the society. 

The French cavalry do not sup- 
ply their wants from Normandy; 
the army purchasers are limited m 
price; they cannot exceed 900 fr. for 
four year old horses for the artillery; 
a good Percheron aged two years, 
would already have cost that amount 
in feeding alone. It is not uncom- 
mon to see 5,000 to 8,000 fr. paid 
for a fine Percheron stallion, and 


fancy prices have even run up 
to 20,000 frs. Rich Norman horse 


breeders do not sell their best stal- 
lions to foreigners; they keep them 
for reproduction, and the fee for 
covering mares is from 30 to 100 fr. 
Fillies are more readily parted with, 
as the old mares are good for breed- 
ing, and indeed many fillies, injured 
by accident, are not the less good 
for the same purpose; for the Ameri- 
can market, a dark shade Percheron 
is preferred. To meet this want of 
late—and here is the evolution—the 
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Percheron is being crossed with. the | 


‘Norfolk and the Bonlonnais races. 
It is not exactly the large dray or 
“elephant” horse that is now re- 
quired most for the American mar- 
ket, but an animal duly capable of 

draft power, possessing more 
eedom of movement and more of 
the requirements for van work. The 
region of Perche has already pro- 
duced for Germany, a type of large 
carriage horse, a cross between the 
draft and the light blood. 


For expert purposes, stallions of a 
dark color are preferred. It is this 
taste which Scones breeders to se- 
cure bay, black, or spotted Percher- 
ons. The typical Percheron was light- 
colored, and it was maintained that 
for posting, the white horse was 
more visible and more easily driven. 
To day, that advantage is not ap- 
parent. The dark colored horse has 
more elegance, and in daylight can 
be seen at a greater distance. The 
dark coat is more lustrous, not so 
quickly soiled, and when in harness 
such | wer carry the impression 
of energy and power. For ten years, 
the Boulonnais horse has gradually 
filtered into Normandy, and captur- 
ed many purchasers. Its chief draw- 
back was lightness in the fore-legs— 
in the shanks especially. That de- 
fect is rapidly disappearing, due to 
judicious selection. It is a splendid 
animal ‘not the less, harmoniously 
uniting robust stature, massive mus- 
cles, marked strength, quick and 
easy movement, At the Hippie In- 
ternational Show of 1889, the Bou- 
lonnais race won first honors, and a 
stud book is now devoted to it. 


It is said that the Boulonnais 
Stallion is less liable to wheezing, 
than the Percheréh. ‘The law of 
1886 prohibits the employment of 
all such for reproductive purposes. 
This assumes that malady to be he- 
reditary, which not a few authorities 
deny. Unfortunately it seems to be 
peculiar to the Percherons. It is 
not exact to assert that the Percheron 
lacks fire, having been reared on 
milk. A Percheron foal, during’ its 
first year, is given from 3 to 7 quarts 
of oats daily, independent of cooked 
barley and bran. During the sec- 
ond year of its growth, the feed of 
oats daily varies from 8 to 12 quarts. 
This high feeding explains why the 
foals destined for exportation com- 
mani so high a price; often choice 
foals at the moment of birth will 
fetch 800 to 2,500 fr. 


The Dairy Industry 


continues to receive more and more 
serious attention. The disputed point 
is, whether, at the end of the year, 
& cow yielding a large quantity of 
milk will not produce more butter 
than a cow producing a smaller 
quantity of milk, but of superior 
richness. The breed of a cow has a 
good deal to do with both questions, 
and next the alimentation. Respect- 
ing the latter, it has been shown 
by Professor Kirchner, of Halle, as 
well as at the experimental farm of 
Leipzic, that extra cake feeding does 
not increase the richness of the 
butter, nor ‘augment the yield of 
milk, when the cows are otherwise 
well-fed. Hence the necessity for 
determining a limit in the employ- 
ment of concentrated rations. The 
average percentage of fatty matter, 
or butter, in cow’s milk, is 4.6. 





In Paris, as well as in the provin- 
cial cities, there is a large demand 
for fresh milk. The latter is now 
being entirely sold in the wine shops, 
and a glass of good milk, for two 
sous, is incomparably superior to the 
multitude of chemical beverages on 
sale. The grocers also sell milk by 
the glass; outside the shops is a glass 
cylinder, capable of holding two gal- 
lons of milk; the person who desires 
a glass of milk holds it under the 
cock, and the shop’s assistant the lat- 
ter. Close by is a bucket for rinsing 
the glasses. The punlic is willing 
to purchase any quantity of milk, if 
pure; adulteration has been practiced 
so unblushingly that consumers are 
afraid to consume milk. Sending 
up the latter by rail to the city, in 
2 and 3 gallon cans, with lids locked 
andsealed, is no protection. The 
practice in some German cities, and 
that a new company is about adopt- 
ing here, is the best so far known, to 
secure pure milk, ‘The latter, on ar- 
riving from the country by rail, in 
locked cans, and in an iron crate 
equally locked, is immediately hoist- 
ed into the distributing carts. It is 
impossible, owing to the construc- 
tion of the crate, to open a lid and 
water contents. Eachcrate has six 
cans; the quantity of milk is the 
same in each can, and is run off by 
a cock direct into the milk-pits of 
clients. ‘The cart generally takes up 
its stand close to cross streets. The 
driver cannot tamper with the cans, 
and has to account for their contents. 

M. Bechamp has been occupied 
with the subject of the souring of 
milk since 1373. He has just read 
a remarkable paper’ before the Acad- 
emy of Medicine demonstrating that 
the turning of milk is not due to its 
absorbing germ-ferments from the 
air, to animaleules (microzymas) 
developed in the milk itself. This 
is in opposition to the Pasteurian 
theories. Boiling milk, as laid down 
by Pasteur, kills the germs absorbed 
by the milk from the air, and so 
prevents the development of the par- 
asite-ferments. M. Bechamp has 
found that boiled milk sours and 
cucdles more rapidly than uncooked 
milk, permitting the parasites also 
to appear more quickly. Hence, 
heat does not kill the germs; proof 
that the souring of the milk is due 
to animalcules special and inherent 
to the milk. 


Horse Show. 


The annual show has just been 
held, as usual in the Palace of In- 
dustry. The institution is at once 
a fair and a sort of circus. If it 
does not promote the breed of borses, 
it does at least their sales, no matter 
what may be their breed or place of 
origin. The collection of exhibits 
wasall-round fair. The harness were 
superior to the saddle horses. As 
the arena of the palace is extensive, 
it was marked off for flat and hur- 
dle races for gentlemen riders and 
officers; with the latter, veterinary 
surgeons are included. The attend- 
ance of ladies, and of the fashion- 
able world, was fair, and the “ring 
fences,” the falls before them and 
behind them, the duckings in the ar- 
tificial rivulet, could not be surpassed 
by any circus. Competitions fol- 
lowed in the driving of all kinds of 
vehicles, and were enlivened by a 
few spills. The Hippic Kermesse 
is amusing. 





The Crops. 


Not much of the winter wheat 
that was suspected of having been 
destroyed by the frost, has revived. 
The spring re-sowings, though not 
far advanced, are promising. The 
fields are only commencing to be 
tinged with green. However, field 
work is well advanced. Potatoes 
have been extensively planted; they 
are women who generally attend to 
the department of husbandry. The 
tubers are planted whole, with 
sprouts well forward; this enables 
all sickly shoots to be rejected. The 
selected seedlings are ranged in 
wooden portable railing, to sprout, 
and in that state carried to the field. 
I have several times drawn attention 
to the Richter imperator variety of 
potato, that can produce as high as 
13 tons to the acre. The rage for 
this tuber is as great in France as it 
has ever been in Germany. It is 
invaluable for distillery and cattle 
feeding purposes. F.C. 

Paris, April 11, 1891. 





ADDRESS IN BEHALF OF THE IMMI- 
GRATION SOCIETY. 





Dennis has 
issued the following circular asking 
aid from the citizens of the State to 
carry out the objects of the Immi- 
gration Society: 


The Hon. James U. 


The public prints have given wide 
circulation to the fact that in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the Govy- 
ernor of the State, a large number of 
its citizens from the several counties 
and the city of Baltimore met on the 
eighteenth day of February last, to 
consider the question of Immigration 
as a means of advancing the material 
interests, and increasing the product- 
ive powers of the State. ; 

It needs no argument to show that 
the agricultural interests, and for 
the purpose of this circular, I couple 
with it the matter of mines and min- 
ing, are the great source of all indi- 
vidual, state and national prosperity 
and wealth. 

The products of the earth, in the 
various forms of cereals, hay, tim- 
ber, fruits, minerals and fisheries, 
constitute and furnish the elements, 
which passing through a thousand 
forms and changes, in the hands of 
a cultivated and intelligent work- 
manship, enter into and make up 
the great aggregate of trade and 
commerce, between man and man, 
as also between nations, in all matters 
of exchange, of trade and business. 

Our own State possesses these 
great natural resources, in a very 
large degree; to such an extent, in- 
deed that as yet a mere beginning of 
their full development has scarcely 
been made. 

To effect this development, work 
and labor directed by intelligence 
are indispensable, before we can ex- 
pect the transmutation of the crude 
material into the various forms, 
in which they enter into and con- 
tribute to the necessities, the wants, 
the luxuries and the happiness of 
the human race. And we find it to 
be a fact, that the more cultivatéd 
and refined human society becomes, 
the more numerous are its wants 
and the greater the demand for the 
products of skill and labor. 

The purpose and object of our 
Immigration movement, is to induce 





the coming into the State of this 
needed capital and labor. 

The great want of this State, at 
this time, is better and more effective 
labor, to develop its resources; and 
more capital to employ and compen- 
sate that labor. 

The population of the State, by 
the last census, is 1,042,390; of this 
total, the city of Baltimore has 434,- 
151—tthe balance of the State, 608- 
239; the city of Baltimore contain- 
ing one-half of the entire population 
of the State, less 174,088. 

The city population can hardly 
be claimed as original producers. 
Engaged in commerce and trade and 
the various professions, a city popu- 
lation, for the most part, finds em- 
ployment and occupation in the 
change and transmutation of things, 
from one form into another. 

The need and want of the day, is 
for men, ‘men of activity, energy and 
enterprise, of brawn and muscle, 
of mental and physical power. We 
want not mendicants and idlers, 
paupers and socialists. We want 
men to build up, not to tear down 
and destroy. We want men of good 
character and good habits, who will 
become good citizens; such men as 
make a State great, prosperous and 
powerful. 

It was for such purposes this Immi- 
grant Society was intended and 
founded. ‘To do it requires time, 
labor, patience and an expenditure of 
some money. If successful, we be- 
lieve the result will more than com- 
pensate for all the labor, all the time, 
all the expenditure. 

With a view to preparing, publish- 
ing and circulating printed material, 
giving full information as to the re- 
sources, capabilities and advantages 
of our State, and otherwise advertis- 
ing her great and manifold claims 
to the attention of intending immi- 
grants of good character and habits, 
und especially to those possessing 
moderate capital, which would enable 
them to take up parcels of land of 
which so much of original good 
quality and susceptible of the easiest 
and quickest improvement is to be 
had here at the most moderate prices, 
some funds are required; and any of 
the citizens of the State who are will- 
ing to aid in this important and pa- 
triotic effort to attract deserving and 
desirable additions to the population 
of our State are asked to send con- 
tributions to any of the gentlemen 
named below who, by the direction 
of the meeting of February 18th, 
have been requested to act as its 
Finance Committee. 

Enoch Pratt, Esq., Baltimore ; 
Edwin F. Abell, Esq., Baltimore ; 
General Felix Agnes, Baltimore; 
Colonel Fred’k Raine, Baitimore ; 
Colonel J. Thos. Scharf, Baltimore ; 
Alex. Y. Dolfield, Esq., Baltimore ; 
Wm. H. Jackson, Esq., Salisbury ; 
Dr. R. C. Mackall, Elkton; Hon. 
Richard H. Edelin, Port Tobacco; 
Hon. Lloyd Lowndes, Cumberland. 

A vice-president has been selected 
for each county, and each legislative 
district of the city of Baltimore, with 
a view to the formation of subsidiary 
societies; and the moral and sub- 
stantial support of our citizens is in- 
vited to this effort to awaken public 
interest in, and give effective direc- 
tion and force to, the movement to 
attract to our state a good class of 
immigrants. JAMES U. Dennis, 

Princess Anne, Md. President. 
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BALTIMORE, MAY 15, 1891. 


OUR OFFICE. 





Our friends will remember that 
our location has been changed, and 
that we are now to be found at the 
Northwest corner of Baltimore and 
North streets, Baltimore, opposite 
the American and Sun buildings, 
with entrances at 228 East Balti- 
more and 6 North streets. The sign 
of “The Golden Plow,” which has 
long designated our whereabouts, 
has a conspicuous and glittering 
place over our North street door- 
way. 





HAULING—WAGONS. 

To take a step, to bring a bucket 
of water from the well, to load a 
cart, to make your oxen or horses 
haul home a load of wood, or a load 
of manure into the fields, require 
power, and involves a loss of sub- 
stance on the part of the one doing 
it. Farmers are prompt to get the 
easiest running plow or harrow, 7. e. 
the one doing the best work in the 
easiest way for self and team. They 
are not so careful about the vehicles 
they use, to see that the axles fit 
nicely, so as to do the most work at 
the least cost of labor to the team; 
nor are they given to keeping them 
well greased, soas to make them run 
the lightest possible. In the past 
days, when tar and grease were the 
lubricants used, the inability to get 
the former easily had much to do 
with this neglect. Then, too, when 
four-wheeled vehicles came into gen- 





“eral use for riding, the ease with 


which clothes were ruined by care- 
less use soon caused it to be laid 
aside. For ordinary passenger 
vehicles, lamp-black and mutton 
tallow, in varying proportions to suit 
the season, makes an effective axle- 
grease, but one to be used cautiously, 
for itis hard totake outof gar- 
ments that get anyon them. In- 
deed the particles of iron that wear 
from the boxes soon renders any 
lubricant black and hard to remove. 

Now this question of friction of 
wheel and axle is a complicated one. 
It enters into the dish of the wheel 
through which the weight to be 
moved is kept over the axle at the 


| point of least resistance; it involves 


| 





the question of the length of hub, 
size of axle, whether wood or iron, 
and lastly, but principally, the size of 
the wheels of the vehicles,-especiaHy 
in the relation of the hind to the 
fore wheels in height. 


A vast change in this relation has 
been made in the last few years, 
since buggy riding has come into 
general use. It haslong been known 
that the nearer the line of draught 
from the horses’ shoulders to the load 
was to a horizontal one the less power 
needed to move it. Hence the use of 
horse-carts for heavy loads. The 
general use of trotting-buggies, road- 
carts, dog-carts, etc., to get speed out 
of horses, is another proof of the truth 
of the position. 


Allare familiar with the changes 
of size from very low fore-wheels to 
those nearly as tall as the hind ones 
in ali four-wheel vehicles. 
change, while increasing the. danger 
of upsetting from the sudden turn- 
ing round of the team, has taken off 
some bungling over the fore-wheels 
to make the body of the vehicle hor- 
izoutal, and added much to their ap- 
pearance. 

Recently some experiments have 
been made in Utah with the “dynam- 
ometer,” to test this question of ease 
of draught, where to load, size of 
wheels, etc., that certainly changes 
or ought to change, not only our 
ideas but our practices. We copy 
from the April number of the Ex- 
periment Station Record, a most valu- 
able publication, a few of the more 
striking conclusions. 

When the load was placed over the 
hind wheels it drew 10 per cent. 
easier than when it was placed over 
the front ones. 

The hind wheels drew 23.3 per 
cent. easier over an obstacle 3 inches 
high, than the front ones, 

The hind wheels when drawn over 
an obstacle by the usual hitch drew 
only 1.2 per cent. easier than the 
front ones. 

When the ends of the wagon were 
reversed, and the draft was applied 
directly to the hind wheels, it drew 
5 per cent. easier. 

Higher front wheels will reduce 
the draft. 

Loose burrs, with one-half or more 
inches play, lessen the draft by 4.5 
per cent. 

Draft varied with the greases used, 
from nothing to 10 per cent., lard 
proving best, or equal to the best 
manufactured axle grease. 

The draft between best and poorest 
roads varied 300 per cent. 

These points can be studied as the 
farmer drives his wel] laden wagon 
“athwart his field.” He will have 


This ’ 





cause to think often and deeply as he 
goes city or townward and gets 
“stuck,” owing to the “cussedness” of 
ordinary country roads as now super- 
vised and kept up. 

He can suit himself with an easy 
running wagon, and can see it prop- 
erly “greased,” but the quality of the 
road hecannot change. If a “good 
man is kind tohis team,” our road 
laws make it practically impossible. 





THE MAY CROP REPORTS. 


The condition of the winter grain 
on the first of May is reported by 
the statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture as follows: Wheat 97.9; 
rye, 97.2; barley, 96.2. This is an 
advance in wheat of one point during 
April and of quite as much in rye. 
A gain in wheat is reported in New 
York, in some of the southern States, 
in Michigan, and slight improve- 
ment in Illinois, Missouri and some 
other States. The uniformity of 
condition is somewhat remarkable 
no State average being lower than 
93. 

The condition of mowing lands is 
also high, averaging 97, ranging 
from 90 to 100. The average for 
spring pasture is 98, ranging from 
72 to 100, except a dropin Utah to 
89 and in New Mexico to 83. The 
eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains comes within four or five points 
of full condition, and the Pacific 
coast is near the maximum. 

The progress of spring plowing has 
been greatly retarded by excess of 
moisture in the Central and South. 
ern belts. The proportion planted 
is reported at 68.8 per cent. The 
average of several previous years has 
been 77 per cent. The Eastern 
States report favorable conditions for 
spring work and fair progress to date. 
In all the Southern: States it has 
been delayed by heavy raius, and later 
by drought, which has rendered 
plowing difficult and imperfect. 
In the Ohio Valley excess of moisture 
delayed plowing through March, and 
interfered with its progress in some 
places during the first two weeks of 
April. The work has progressed 
rapidly since, and germination has 
generally been prompt. In_ the 
Northwest the season has been favor- 
able, spring work is well advanced 
and spring grain coming up and 
growing finely. 

An investigation has been made of 
the effects of frost on the 5th and 6th 
of May. Telegrams have been re- 
ceived from State agents showing 
that very general damage has re- 
sulted to strawberries and early 
vegetables; some injury to grapes 
and cherries, and peaches to some 
extent. In the East and North it 
was too early to injure apples and 
pears; in the Ohio Valley it is 
thought it may cause dropping of 
growing fruit. The fruit belt of 
Western Michigan is said to have re- 
ceived little injury, though the dam- 
age has been serious, especially to 
small fruits and vegetables, in other 
parts of Michigan. Nearly all unite 
in saying that no injury to the crops 
has occurred. A brisk wind and dry 
air favored the New Jersey orchards 
and the loss of peaches and apples 





will not be so serious as was feared, 

The Maryland agent reports loss of 
strawberries and early vegetables, 
with no injury to grain, and none to 
apples, peaches or plums is men- 
tioned. The damage to the peach 
belt is apparently not so serious as 
was at first reported. . 

The cotton report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for May relates 
to the progress of planting. The 
proportion of the proposed breadth 
already planted on the first of May 
was 77.9 per cent., which is less 
than the average of a series of years. 
Many correspondents report planting 
one to two weeks late. It is es- 
pecially late in North Carolina and 
Tennessee, fully one-third of the area 
yet to be seeded north of the Gulf 
States. From Georgia west to Texas, 
the State averages vary only2 or 3 
per cent. 

The delay is due in all sections of 
the cotton belt to excessive rainfall 
in February and March, which made 
early plowing impracticable, and toa 
very general deficiency in April, ren- 
dering the soil dry and - cloddy and 
hindering germinatiion. The seed 
bed, as a rule, has been imperfectly 
prepared, and is in relatively poor 
condition. 

Reporterg intimate, as a result of 
the unfavorable spring, that a re- 
duction of acreage may be expected. 





COMMERCIAL FLORICULTURE. 

Mr. J. H. Hale, special agent of 
the Census Department, has just 
issued a bulletin on commercial 
floriculture, which contains much in- 
teresting information. The business 
has developed glmost entirely during 
the past twenty-five years. There 
are to-day 4,659 floral establishments, 
of which one-third were established 
since 1880. Of this number 312 are 
owned and conducted by women. 
Nearly 39,000,000 feet of glass is 
used in these establishments, which, 
with all the fixtures, are valued at 
$38,000,000. The largest item of 
expense is wages, which amounts te 
$8,500,000. Fuel is the next largest 
item, and advertising the next. The 
value of the product is $26,000,000. 
The smallest establishment reported 
is a cosy attachment to the sitting- 
room of a New England farmhouse, 
from. which the lady of the house 
sells annually from $35 to $50 worth 
of flowers and plants. Twenty-one 
million catalogues are issued every 

ear. While.the Department found 
it impossible thoroughly to ascertain 
the value of each variety of plants 
sold, it was found that roses, both 
the plant and bloom, appeared to be 
in the greatest demand. Aside from 
these in the demand for plants, geran- 
iums, coleas, chrysanthemums, pan- 
sies and verbenas head the list, while 
prominent among the cut flowers are 
violets, chrysanthemums, lilies, hya- 
cinths and smilax. The business 
seems to be in a healthy and pros- 
perous condition, giving employment 
to thousands of persons and fair re- 


“wards for capital invested, besides 


what it is doing for the adornment 
of homes and the elevation of the 
tastes of the people. 
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. HOME DEPARTMENT. 


The What To Do Club. 


OUR MOTTO. 


Do what you can, 

Not what you cannot; 

Not what you think ought to be done, 

Not what you would like to do. 

Not what you would do if you had more time: 
Not what somebody else thinks you ought to do, 
But, do what you can. 


I am almost ashamed to come here 
with an excuse for absence, knowing 
that those who have larger families, 

-and consequently more household 
cares than I, were present notwith- 
standing. I think, although I was 
honestly very much engaged with 
home matters, I will have to submit 
to the imputation of old-maid-ish- 
ness when it comes to straightening 
out for a season. 

Since I gave you all an aceount of 
some reformation [ ventured 
last fall, I will just let you know 
how it worked and is likely to 
answer for Well, 
have voted the past winter one of 
the most enjoyable we have spent for 
some time. The parlor,.as an every- 
day room, proved to be more cheer- 
ful both for us and for our visitors, 
and we have had more visiting from 
our neighbors and intimate friends 
than usual. ‘They seemed to like to 
come into the bosom of the family 
better than into a mere reception 
room. We really got to playing chess 
and cribbage when by ourselves, and 
had many pleasant evenings playing 
whist and euchre with friends who 
dropped in, which were total de- 
partures from the old ways into 
which we had fallen. I look for- 
ward to quite a gay summer, as we 
will not close up the front of the 
house for fear of flies, but use screens 
and leave the easy chairs and papers 
invitingly in sight, and we will keep 
the fire-place always ready to give 
out warmth and brightness when the 
weather is gloomy, or the mornings 
and evenings cool. This is a safe- 
guard in our climate, which in the 
other parts of the house I could not 
use because of the fire-place heater 
being permanently placed. 

I want also to tell you of a little 
device of mine in the kitchen, since 
some of you may, like myself, have 
only the one, that in summer is un- 
comfortably near to the dining-room. 
I have a portable range, which stands 
back into the fire-place, which was 
made broad and high for a regular 
range when our town gets so far as to 
give a water supply. This is closed 
at the throat of the chimney in winter 
with sheet-iron, through which the 
stove-pipe passes. In summer I have 
the sheet-iron removed and the chim- 
ney swept down; then add all the 
length to the stove-pipe I can get, so 
that it reaches far up into thec -himne v. 

This gives good draft and carries the 
heat so far on its way that the chim- 
ney does not get heated, and the open 
throat of the ¢ himney draws off most 
of the remaining heat and the odor 
of cooking. If you have never tried 
this, it is worth your while, as it may 
do away with the necessity for mov- 
ing the stove out toa summer kitchen, 
and all the extra steps such moving 
means for the housekeeper as well as 
the cook. AMANDA A, 


upon 


the summer. we 


Ww E are all more or less concerned 
about the fashions for the coming 
summer; I will therefore give the 
rest of you the benefit of a reply I 
have just received from a city mem- 
ber of my family in regard to the 
making of house dresses for my 
daughters: “For a gingham dress, 
make a straight skirt of four widths, 
across the bottom of the front width, 
and a half width each side of it, put 
three narrow ruffles(about two inches); 
leave the rest plain. In gathering it 
at the top have only enough fullness 
in the front and sides to prevent it 
drawing around; gather the rest in 
a narrow bunch behind. A surplice 
waist, with sailor collar that runs 
down a little in front.” 

As it strikes me, this is a simple 
style for any wash dress; I pass it 
on and think any of us with a little 
gumption can follow the directions. 
Will any of you tell me if you have 
found a satisfac tory material for 
white aprons? In my experience 
they wear out so fast that it puzzles 
me to keep my daughters and myself 
in reasonable supply. I used to have 
no trouble, using butchers’ linen for 
hardest wear, and barred muslin for 
nicer; but they both seem to have 
deteriorated in quality. Iam glad 
to find a new member, and a practi- 
cal one at that, upon the roll. 

HELEN BLAZERS. 


As arule, I avoid traveling sales- 
men, chiefly because, if the purchase 
proves to be not as represented, you 
have no means of redress; but, now 
und then, they come with something 
that we never find elsewhere, bearing 
its merits upon the face of it. Re- 
cently 1 secured in that way a most 
useful set of brushes, and | confess 


to a weakness upon that point. The 
brushes of which I — have, each 
one upon its back, a socket, into 


which a common wi fi is rested and 
then screwed tightly. This handle 
is also in two lengths, one slipping 
into the other so that one or both can 
be used. There is in the set a serub- 


bing brush, one for washing win- 
dows, one for brushing down walls 


and ceilings, one for sweeping car- 
pets, and another for bare floors. I 
find them just as represented, good 
material and admirably adapted to 
its purpose. If I were a bride and 
going to housekeeping, | would hope 
for a set among my bridal presents. 
I will, just among ourselves, tell you 
of a use to which we have put them 
that was probably not contemplated 
by the inventor. I suppose most of 
you know how hard it is at this 
season to get the one man on a small 
place to do anything that can be put 
off. Well, my di aughter’ s buck-board, 
which is the common carrier of the 
household goods, marketing, ete., 
had gone through mud and rain till 
it was beyond endurance, and yet the 
man pleaded for time. In utter de- 
spair she and I took our window 
brush in hand and drove to a branch, 
a mile or more from us, and into it 
where the water was up to the hubs, 
and then, with our brush at half- 
handle, we soon had every part of 
the buck-board as cleanasa pin. I 
assure you we no longer wait for the 
convenience of any man, but when 
we want that one thing done, we 
forthwith go and do it. 
DoROTHEA DOOLITTLE. 





{ 


THERE are inquiries for s, D. i 
answer, S. D. would make some in- 
quiries of the family circle. She 
would like some recipes for dyeing 
with oak bark, pokeberry, hickory, 
yellow root, ete. Please give the re- 
cipe for using walnut hulls for dye, 
or wood stain. How were “butternut 
pants” dyed? Please put in the 
“Nothing” column some use for 
crooked pins. What is the best late 

cabbage, how can the worms be kept 
rw them, and how are they kept 
best? §. D. thanks Helen Blazers 
for her idea about dusting, and is 
taken with the ideas of “make no 
difference for company,” and that 
decorated china is economical. 

S. D., PER Pomona. 


IT is well to memorise; but if memory 
fails, it is better to write our thoughts 
rather than lose the good that often 
comes to us from retrospection. It is 
not well for Bessie to place me on 
the list; she might often have to call 
me to account if | was a member of 
your club. [t is a little personality 
of mine that | have never desired tojoin 
any club, Lam not peculiar; L am 
simply just. Ido not like to take 
vows | might not be able to keep, 
and I love punctuality. 

1 have never told how I first came 
to write for THE Farmer. I think 
itis nearly four years since | first 
suw a copy of it by chance. [ had 
been very ill for a year, very near the 
Eternal City. I had lived for the 
entire year on peptonized milk 
alone, was carried out of doors and 
placed on a cot and a friend read to 
me, that my mind might be kept 
from my sufferings. In our Mi agazine 
was advertised THE Farwer and 
City and Country; wechose the latter, 
us they offered a set of books as a 
premium, and we wanted so many 
hooks to keep up my interest in 
earthly things. By some mistake 
‘THE FARMER was sent for, and though 
after we found our error and sub- 
scribed for the other paper, I have 
never regreted the error but looked 
upon it as a bleesing. The kind 
courtesy of its Editors has been so 
pleasant to meet with and their will- 
ingness to print my poor thoughts 
has helped me to reach many souls. 
When I was coming back to life and 
health it was thought best to allow 
me solid food in shape of good bread, 
but alas, where were we to get such 
a thing? Not in the Sunny South, 
and from no personal knowledge of 
our own. In the same casual way, a 
friend, whose mission is ended, yet 
whose good works live after, had sent 
me a copy of the Laws of Life and a 
Health Food Co.’s pamphlet, descrip- 
tive of fine granulated wheat. 

One of our family resolved to 
experiment with gems; as this did not 
give me the desired bread, they experi- 
mented still farther, until they 
reached the height of perfection; and 
as I came gradually back to life and 
health, and the improvement was 
more noticeable after my use of this 
bread, we thought best to name it the 
“bread of life.” 

This, too, like THe FARMER, has 
been a blessing to myself and others. 
If you knew all the circumstances 
of my long days and nights of agony 
you would more fully understand my 
enthusiasm and my great desire to 
send the glad tidings to all, for it 
was truly wonderful that a®thing so 


deiteh should accomplish such great 
results. 

I think the first article I wrote for 
THE FARMER was in reference to this 
same vital subject, “Good Bread.” 
Since then, as the spirit moved me, I 
have been writing with but one object, 
the fulfilment of a loving mission, 
for “humanity’s sake.” Dear fr iends, 
it is the same story I have so often 


repeated; do not grow weary of it or 
its mode of expression. 
Remember always it is in these 


little things, in what may seem the 
veriest trifles, that life finds its truest 
expression. 

We never know how much depends 
on the little thoughts, given proper 
expression; the little conrtesies; the 
little acts of kindness, rendered with 
little or no forethought, perhaps, yet 
productive of even vital results. 

It is the spirit of love in its highest 
acceptation that we must cultivate 
love for the dear Master, love for 
each other. Love is the magician 
that works miracles. Love is the 
power by which base things are trans- 


muted into precious things. Love 
saves, sanctifies, and stamps the 


imperishable on the human soil. 

**My heart presents her gifts. I ask an idle 
hour kindly to spend with these my thoughts 
and me: 

A STRANGER. 

Sand Hills. Augusta, Ga. 


“THEY all began with one consent 
to make excuses.” Indeed, Ceres, | 
was too tired, mind and body, to 
write anything for the club, at the 
last two meetings; whether you know 
itor not, we never hire our sewing, 
anything; only a woman 
once in two or three years to help 
push up a little faster. Barkis and 
grown boys buy their clothes ready- 
made and we tag along with the rest. 

I find it an excellent plan when 
one has a Jot of sewing todo, as we 
have now, the items back- 
Now the early part of last 

had hand nineteen 
dresses; we, Sis and I, made five, and 
that leaves fourteen; do you see? 
Yesterday, [ tackled another and to- 
day will see that one completed; that 
will leave thirteen. Now some of 
these are simple ten cent gingham, 
and one, two, three, four, five, siz, 
seven, eight, have got to be made 
nicely. Nell, (she is, by the way, 
our 16 year old girl and she is my 
step- -daughter, too), well, Nell said 
yesterday, “Mamma, you and I have 
got to go out to make some calls.” 
I said “My! I have not a dress fit to 
wear.” “Well,” said she, “as soon as 
you get that dress done, you must 
get right to work on yours, for you 
need a new dress as badly as any of 
us.” I said, “Now that ‘settles on 
it,’”’ (a favorite expression of hers). 
“Does it?’ she said. “Yes, it does!” 
She generally has her own way and I 
doubt not that she will have it this 
time. She is just one of the sweetest 
kind of girls; | wish you all knew 
her. She has been mine for fifteen 
years and a half, and before Barkis 


dresses or 


to count 
wards, 
on 


week we 


was. There, the bell has rung for 
breakfast and I will have to say 
good-bye; before I go let me say 


Barkis and I are the best of friends. 

J am writing with his pen, and that 

is one reason the writing is so poor. 
TrY AGAIN. 
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Tell Mrs. Lunn she is a lady of | foliage of the low growing trees 


rare discernment. Many thanks for 
her kind welcome tothe club. Jon E. 
and I are both old fellows, for he 
says he has been reading the FARMER 
for fifty years, which is longer than | 
have. *I'ry” keeps me pretty straight, 
but I fear Miss Sally has a sad case 
with Jon E., but she can’t keep my 
handwriting straight, as the printer 
well knows. BARKIS. 


“GREEN grows the grass;” the 
daisies are blooming, and I am 
feasting on their beauty, for I 
know that all too soon the green 
will change to brown, the color the 
prairies are here the greater part 
of the year. The unusual quantity of 
snow that fell this winter and early 
spring fill our hearts once more 
with the hope that we will “surely 
have a crop this year.” I was work- 
ing in my garden yesterday—this is 
the fourth season I have planted 
one (in Kansas)—hoping and praying 
that my labor might not be in vain. 
If I ‘ale the future by the past it 
will be though all the same; for, with 
the exception of a few radishes, 
dwarf peas and some watermelons, 
my garden has been a complete fail- 
ure; nor have I been any more success- 
ful with the small fruits and flowers 
| brought with me from the old 
home. 

Coming from .a Western State, 
where if you sow you are nearly 
sure to reap, where every one had 
more garden stuff than they could 
use or give way, where wild fruit 
was abundant, gooseberries, plums, 
grapes and many wooden bucket-full 
of delicious strawberries I have 
gathered from the prairies in sight 
of home. When the truth at last 
dawned on my mind that our sup- 
ply of such things in the future 
would have to be canned goods 
hought ata store miles away, you 
will not wonder that Iam often at 
my wits end what to get to eat or 
how to vary our bill of fare, or that 
I often sigh for the cucumbers and 
melons of Egypt (so to speak.) 

I don’t want to give you an erron- 
cous idea about this country. ‘The 
truth is bad enough; don’t think be- 
cause we homesteaders have made a 
failure of agriculture that there isn’t 
anything growing here pleasing to 
the eye or pleasant to the taste. 
‘Ten miles west of us on the banks 
of Plum Creek, extending thirty or 
forty miles and perhaps farther,grow 
immense quantities of black currants, 
cherries, plums and grapes. Know- 
ing what a deserted country this is, 
| have wondered where all the 
people come from that are there 
nearly every day from the time the 
currants are half grown until late 
in the fall. That many come a long 
distance is evident from camping 
right there over night. I have often 
thought the scene at noon pictur- 
esque. Let me see if I can paint 
it for you. 

In the fore-ground a wagon, the 
family gathered on the shady side, 
the little fellows underneath it; all 
ure there from the grandma to the 
baby of a few months; the smoke 
ascending from the camp-fire, an 
odor of coffee and pork fills the air, 
the team staked out busy nipping 
the short crisp grass; in the distance 
quite a herd of cattle, and as far as 
the eye can reach the dark green 





marks the crooked bed of the creek, 
not stream, for this creek, like the 
most of them, is adry one. This 
soil, a dark rich loam, with sufficient 
moisture, would beat the record for 
productiveness; but we are notin the 
rain belt. If ‘as they say, it is 
stretching out at the rate of seven 
miles a year, 1 may live to see this 
# prosperous farming country; if not, 
it must be relegated to pastoral occu- 
pation.” Mrs. Louisa Funston. 
Gove Co., Kansus. 





HOURS OF EASE. 


Our girls who graduate from 
school with the closing of the school 
year, which is near at hand, then will 
come into many homes one or more 
graduates who will henceforth enter 
upon a new round of duties or pleas- 
ures. Which shall it be? It will be 
far better for them and everybody 
else if they combine the two, and it 
will be a sad mistake should any of 
them look forward to pleasure alone, 
for pleasure waits only upon duty, 
and must come with or after it. 

The school girl’s ideal it too apt 
to take the shape of perfect free- 
dom from all routine work and un- 
limited pursuit of enjoyment. 
Whether gay and fashionable life 
lies before them or the more modest 
realm of rural life, they are seldom 
without visions of a young-lady-hood 
during which they will give more at- 
tention to dress, will have all the priv- 
ileges and attentions which they 
have hitherto considered the ex- 
clusive rights of their elders—and 
finally will naturally take their places 
among the matrons. How much of 
folly or unbridled ambition mingles 
with such fancies depends upon in- 
dividual character and early train- 
ing, together with school associations. 
But she will be more or less than 
the average girl of this or any 
period if she takes a real practical 
view of the situation and steps from 
the school room into the home circle 
without an exaggerated notion of her 
personal importance and the expecta- 
tion of impressing it upon the circles 
in which they will move, especially 
those of the other sex. 

We all pity the motherless infant; 
but for it there are usually open 
arms and tender hearts that soon 
make it forget its loss; we have far 
more occasion to pity the young 
woman who turns from the closed 
pages of this chapter of school life 
to find no mother who will guide her 
along the quicksands of this most 
dangerous passage, and a negligent 
mother is almost worse than none, 

It would be-a cruel mistake to 
hold the mother responsible for all 
that befalls the daughter, because, 
unless we hold them in close confine- 
ment, they are open to other influen- 
ces which the depravity of human 
nature causes them to imbibe in 
spite of home teaching; nevertheless 
mothers too often realize, when too 
late, that they have slumbered at 
their post, or wilfully closed their 
eyes to dangers which their exper- 
ience should have made plain to 
them. 

Much depends upon taking a right 
stand with our daughters just at 
this point, when having laid aside 
hard study and freed from the dis- 
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cipline of school, there is a blank 
page to be filled in’ some manner. 
Nature abhors a vacuum; therefore 
if there is not some well defined 
plan of usefulness awaiting the 
emancipated school girl, frivolous 
amusement and idle romancery will 
soon take the place of school duty. 
There is a good deal of wearing ex- 
citement and sdme hard work at- 
tending this closing year, which 
sometimes does, and oftener seems 
to, require absolute rest for awhile. 
Parents naturally yield to any phys- 
ical need on the part of their chil- 
dren, and at this time are peculiarly 
disposed to indulgence. In this way 
the daughter glides easily into self 
indulgence, and forms habits of ease 
which are often at variance with the 
circumstances or requirements of her 
father’s household. In most cases a 
change of occupation is all that is 
needed to restore the balance of phys- 
ical health, and by a happy disposal 
of time in this direction, the new 
womanhood in the girl is given an 
impetus which will send her safely 
past many a shoal upon which self 
indulgence would inevitably land 
her. 


Theself-abnegation so common in 
mothers is rarely good for their 
daughters; and its effect is particu- 
larly bad at this point. They have 
been accustomed toa healthful de- 
gree of deference and consideration 
for their teachers, and will assured- 
ly not bring less to their mothers, 
unless, by her own unwise course, she 
sets her daughters upon the domes- 
tic altar for tne rest of the family 
to do homage to. This is the time 
of all others for the mother to as- 
sure herself of her daughter’s loving 
confidence, and in no way can they 
draw nearer to each other than in 
constant counsel over domestic con- 
cerns and in the sharing of duties 
us well as pleasures. Probably the 
mother actually needs the help 
which the daughter can easily learn 
to give, and the daughter will, when 
she discovers her value in that re- 
spect, take more pride and pleasure 
in being of such real importance in 
her home than in the vain pursuit 
of pleasure and popularity outside of 
it. Compare the character of a 
daughter developed in that direetion 
with that of the multitudes who fol- 
low only their -unguided propensi- 
ties, doing little or nothing for 
others—passing their time in idle 
reading and fancy work, or gadding 
about aimlessly, with no happy 
thoughts to bring home to the mother 
who unwisely stands between them 
and care of every kind. Between 
such daughters and mothers there 
is little chance for the unrestrained 
confidence which is the surest weapon 
of defence a girl can have against 
all the evil to which she is liable to 
be exposed. It is not love but 
weakness that inclines a mother to 
such indulgence. 


A mother has in reality very little 
chance to train her daughter in any- 
thing but personal habits and man- 
ners until she leaves school, a girl’s 
time is so completely taken up in the 
usual school course. It should 
therefore be a part of her regular 
course that her mother’s teaching 
follow the school course before she 
makes her debut upon the social 
stage. Then mothers might be 


proud, or otherwise, of results, and 
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hold herself in a measure responsi- 
ble; but, if the daughter goes rapid- 
] y from school into a round of gaiety, 
the mother has little chance to draw 
her to herself or to give any definite 
shape to the life that lies before her. 
CERES, 





HOWEST TRIBUTE. 





Some wicked but very perspicacious 
person once detined gratitude. as a 
lively sense of fayors to come. There 
was undoubtedly much truth in: this 
definition, for the reception of one 
favor naturally leads us to look for 
others, and to dispose ourselves to 
receive them; and because one desires 
for the futire, it does not follow that 
one has no thanks for the past. Yet, 
from instances within our own ob- 
servation, we think almost as con- 
venient a definition would transform 
the nature of gratitude into the pos- 
session of just sufficient magnanim- 
ity to be able not to hate a benefac- 
tor. For such is the weakness, such 
the selfishness, such the high-flown 
pride of the unregenerate human 
heart, that the obligation which ex- 
ists to the benefactor is something 
quite unbearable by the great por- 
tion of the benefited. ‘They can not 
do without the favor, but it is hate- 
ful to be under the indebtedness; they 
would discharge the debt if they eas- 
ily could, but as they can not, they 
experience a growing aversion, to meet- 
ing the creditor, a growing discom- 
fort ut hearing the rehearsal of his 
virtues, and if death snatches him 
away, they content themselves with 
the thought that if that debt is not 
paid its interest will never be de- 
manded, ; 

This is more especially when the 
person benefited has been obliged to 
receive the favor from cneé not too 
agreeable in the first place, the origi- 
nal distaste gradually, under the 
weight of obligation, taking the more 
tangible shape of repugnance. “He 
hates me,” said a witty epigramma- 
tist, “because I have done him a 
kindness.” He did not really hate 
because of the kindness, though, but 
because he was, however reluctantly, 
obliged to receive the kindness from 
the person already disliked, and the 
two negatives of the reluctant obli- 
gation and the original dislike made 
the very positive plus of ingratitude, 
the receiver of the kindness belong- 
ing to that large class who would 
like to drop the benefactor out of 
their horizon the moment the bene- 
faction is received. 

There are certainly few possibili- 
ties of sentiment more to be deplored 
than this, which indicates, as much 
as any thing, the nature of the dust 
of which we are made. It is, never- 
theless, a thing to be glad of that 
the possibility is not universal, and 
that there are some who know how 
to be grateful, even when they would 
far rather never have received the 
olsligation. 

The fact is that if one is not pre- 
pared to return thanks, and does not 
on the reception of the kindness find 
the very essence of gratitude permea- 
ting the whole being, one should avoid 
the reception of the benefit. There 
is but one equivalent for benefit, and 
that is thanks. If genuine thanks 
are not to be rendered, then the equiv- 
alent is wanting, and the acceptance 
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of the benefit is as dishonest a trans- 
action as the obtaining of goods on 
false pretenses. Of a low order is 
the nature that accepts without pro- 
test and without absolute compul- 
sion, and sad are the circumstances 
that in such case compel the accep- 
tance. One remembers nothing of 
the other party in this huge selfish- 
ness, thinks nothing of the inevita- 
ble bitterness of feeling beneath this 
unrequited geodness, but bitterness 
it must become when all the springs 
of kindness are thus turned back 
upon themselves: 

“Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

That does not biteso nigh 

As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not.” 

Perhaps, in conferring, one does not 
think of the benefit, does not wish 
to impose obligation, does not even 
desire or dream of any expression of 
gratitude; but even then not only its 
total absence, but its intense oppo- 
site, when discovered, can not but be 
a galling fact. 

Yet when one loves the conferrer 
of the benefit, gratitude becomes a 
thing to enjoy like any delicious sen- 
sation; it is a sortof sublimation of 
love; there is in it no sensation like 
that of obligation, but rather, if one 
analyzes the feeling of all, it will be 
found to be delight at having been 
able to.afford the benefactor the 
pleasure of giving pleasure. It rises, 
then, in-the heart like perpetual in- 
vonse—un unceasing, yet silent, al- 
most unconscious prayer for blessings 
on the one who so enlarged happi- 
ness to us. Itis but a faint reflec- 
tion of the feelings of the devotee, 
who, aware of receiving every bless- 
ing of life from the Divine hand, 
sunshine and rain, health and friends 
and love, existence here and hope 
hereafter, is offering a perpetual 
song of praise to the Giver of 
the blessing.— Bazar. 





FOR MOTHERS. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 





Self-sacrifice on your part may be 
carried so far that you will lose some 
portion of the respect which is your 
due. At all events, whatever else 

ou may deny yourself, do not neg- 
Yect your toilet. Don’t say, “I have 
had my day, let the girls have it all 
now,” for it is the most mistaken 
kindness you can do them. The 
shabby mother, if ever so good and 
kind, is at times a mortification to 
the young people who have not 
learned to overlook these minor de- 
fects even in one they love, and who 
feel almost as keenly the faults in 
mother’s personal appearance as in 
their own. Persistent neglect, how- 
ever, to make the most of one’s 
appearance after a time makes the 
sons and daughters selfish; they grow 
to think all belongs to them asa 
matter of course, A tasteful appear- 
ance is not always the effect of ex- 
pending the most money. It costs 
nothing to comb your hair in the 
eager fashion, and if the girls 
indly offer to arrange it in a new 
and becoming way, do not refuse to 
wear it so just because it feels odd 
and the hairpins pull a little. A 
day or two will accustom you to the 
change. Wear something white in- 











side the dress collar, and if it is the 
fashion to wear white ruffles, don’t 
stick to a narrow collar because you 
happen to have three or four of them 
on hand. Don’t buy all your calico 
dresses of the same color or make 
after the same pattern, and do have 
them fit. Always aim to have one 
dress that is presentable, although 
you think, “I don’t need it, I don’t 
go anywhere;” if the dress is ready, 
you will find the opportunity to wear 
it will come very soon. “Nothing 
to wear,” has been a stronger force 
than ill health to keep women at 
home, and it isn’t a silly excuse. 
Women in wishing to look well ure 
thinking as much of their families 
as of themselves. 





HINTS AND HELPS. 
RECIPES. 


ASPARAGUS SANDWICHES.—-Use the 
stalks trimmed from the dish of 
buttered asparagus, boiling them until 
the soft inner part can be separated 
from the fibrous portion by rubbing 
through a colander with ua potato- 
masher. While the asparagus js being 
boiled, grate an equal quantity of cold 
ham, and fry some thin slices of 
bread, free from crust, in hot fat, as 
doughnuts and croquettes are fried, 
removing them from the fat with a 
skimmer, and laying them on brown 
paper to free them from grease. 
Upon each slice so fried put a layer 
of asparagus pulp seasoned with 
salt, pepper, and a little lemon-juice; 
and then dust each one with the 
grated ham, just before serving the 
sandwiches. 


PLAIN Cook1Es.—T'wo teacupfuls 
sugar, half a teacupful butter, 1 tea- 
cupful sweet milk, 14 teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, a pinch of salt, and 
just flour enough to roll out without 


sticking. Flavor. with nutmeg or 
lemon. Remember, that too much 


flour will make cookies hard. 


Porato Soup.—Cook a half dozen 
good sized potatoes in slightly salted 
water. When soft, drain and mash 
fine, thin them with boiling milk and 
water, and pass them through a fine 
colander or soup sieve. Fry a small 
onion brown in a_ tablespoonful 
butter, and add to it, or boil it with 
the potatoes. Thicken with a little 
browned flour, and just before ready 
to serve, stir into it the beaten yolk 
of an egg. 

Lemon Pie.—For a generous pie, 
take one large lemon or two small 
ones, grate off the rind, and press 
out the juice, removing the seeds. 
Add one teacupful each of sugar and 
sweet milk, a tablespoonful butter, 
and the same amount of corn starch, 
and the yolks of three eggs well 
beaten. Mix well together, pour 
into the crust and bake; when done, 
beat the whites of the egg stiff, add 
two tablespoonfuls sugar, and a little 
lemon extract. Spread this over the 
pie and bake to a delicate brown. 


Potato Prir.—To each pint of 
finely mashed potato add one half a 
pint of milk. Press it through a 
sieve, then stir into it half a teacup- 
ful of cream, 2 well-beaten eggs and 
sugar as for a custard. Flavor to 
taste with either vanilla or nutmeg; 
add a pinch of salt. Bake with only 
one crust in a deep pie plate. 








For CHEAP MATS around the co»k 
stove, stitch together on a sewing 
machine three or four large sheets 
of thick brown paper. Mats of this 
kind will save many a grease spot 
from the kitchen floor, or carpet. 
‘They are also nice to put under 
milk cans and milk jars in the pan- 
try, and are so inexpensive that they 
can be replaced with new ones as 
soon as they become much soiled. 
Even one sheet of the paper laid 
down will help a good deal, and last 
for several days if one is careful. 
If you have only one or two cows 
supplying cream for butter making 
in winter put a handful of salt in- 
to the cream jar with the first skim- 
ming, and whenever more is added 
stir the contents. The churning 
can go over until as large an amount 
is collected as desired. 





NOTHING. 


Moss.—Green or dried wood moss 
may be gathered, cleaned, washed 
and dried, and kept in paper bags. 
Pressed, it is used for the decoration 
of crosses, borders of rooms, ete. Wet, 
it is used for packing dishes and wire 
forms for floral designs. Dry, it is 
used for packing. Cushions may be 
filled with it. Mrs. G. W. 


Bath Mitrens.—Make thumbles 
and mittens of old socks. ‘To use, 
pull up tight on arms, plunge hands 
in soupy water, as hot as can be 
borne, and then rub all over body, 
letting lathe stay ; sponge off in same 
way, and dry with dry mittens. A 
bath mat may be made of gossamer 
rubber. Cut a circular mat and 
make an upright edge by rolling 
around rope and stitching. J.C. 


FRINGE FoR Mats.—Ravel out 
bits of old rope, and sew stoutty on 
strip; flatten out, but leave crinkly ; 
sew around carpet square on rag mat. 

M. Howarp. 

Press Ferns, Vines, LEAVES, 
ETC.—Lay in good supply so the 
dusty ones can be taken down. 


Mrs. W. JONEs. 
POKEBERRY J ELLY—May be made 
and kept for coloring. Boil juice 
down without sugar. b. 
Wineas—May be dyed for sailor 
hats; old silks fringed out and 
ruched for bands. 


In MAKING OvER Dresses— 
Make ruching of fringed goods, and 
combine into long bow. S. D. 





REMINISCENCES. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER was 
influential in making a_ tolerable 
fair farmer out of a storekeeper, with 
a natural liking for the country and 
very little time to gratify it in a store, 
except to read about it in THE Far- 
MER, Which was long the only agri- 
cultural journal in Maryland. From 
it he could imagine, in the dingy 
store, the beauties of farm hfe. He 
was first inclined to be a sailor, but 
after getting several duckings from 
the capsizing of sailboats, and after- 
wards crossing the Atlantic in a 
fore and aft schooner that sent the 
spray from stem to stern, keeping 
him soaked in salt water most of the 
time, he finally decided to invest in 
country real estate. With his copies 
of THE FARMER that he had not 








fully digested, and two small vol- 
umes of Judge Buell on Farming, he 
took up his abode where the birds 
sang, the flowers grew, and he could 
take in the pure air and johnny 
cake the neighborhood was noted 
for, and feel good all over. But he 
never knew what it was to sing till 
he saw Betsey Baker; then he turned 
his attention to growing feed fora 
family; that soon began to reduce the 
surplus that had been accumulating 
under a protecting system (has since 
been running on revenue only); then 
he began to read his agricultural 
paper more closely and with more 
interest. 

About that time the Maryland 
farmers held their first cattle show 
on what was called the Fairmount 
grounds, (now covered with houses), 
Having attended almost every one 
since, for real enthusiasm and good 
feeling he don’t think it has been 
surpassed. Farmers, with their 
wives and daughters, were there in 
their modest attire, who knew the 
different kinds of rakes, how to use 
wooden ones in making hay, and 
avoid the others in company. The 
red-coated Devons were there, the 
Durhams, the fat hogs, the old field 
cows with a record of ten Ibs. butter 
per week, that lived out doors and 
never wore a blanket. The Old 
‘om breed of horses that could be 
ridden from Baltimore to Annapolis 
in two hours and not shake the 
ashes off your cigar, were there. 
There were the fowls, they that 
have proved themselves to be the 
best, the Dunghill and the Game; 
the former, feeling secure in his 
coop alongside of the Game, crowed 
the loudest. Then there were mules, 
oxen and bed-quilts, the latter thick 
enough to keep one warm in winter 
and the mosquitoes could not pene- 
trate in summer, with no insane or 
crazy patterns. As for pickles, pre- 
serves, cakes and wine, there was 
enough to keep one thinking it was 
Christmas all the year round. Then 
there were such men as the Senior 
Editor of ‘Hr AMERICAN FARMER, 
Judge Glenn, Col. Capron, and 
others from all parts of this State 
and other States, who were fasci- 
nated with country life, after living 
off the law and other occupations. 
The Editor’s chief object seemed to 
be to get all the profit out of the 
farm there was and show it up in 
its true light, and was the means of 
making many citizens renew their 
health and youth in the pure coun- 
try air. They were not often seen 
hoeing corn- in the field under a hot 
sun and broad-brim straw hat, but 
have been heard to say it was put- 
ting on years to their lives, and if 
they did not work in the field, they 
knew how to make others do it, 
which is very important in farming. 


Col. Capron took np a claim 
between Baltimore and Washington, 
the poorest spot in Maryland at that 
time, and with Peruvian guano and 
fancy stock grew the biggest kinds 
of crops, and THE Farmer told 
just how it was done in a way that 
made it the most interesting r2ading 
that could be found. It was said 
that the Colonel sent the first pure 
milk to Washington they ever had, 
and the taste was so different from 
what they were used to that it 
stopped the sale of champagne, and 
the dealers bribed his milk men to 
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water it to save their trade; that 
may or may not be, but it is a fact 
all the same that milk has proved to 
be better drink, and cost about the 
same when drawn from fancy cows. 


At that time, being young in 
farming, besides his own operations, 
which he thought was a big thing, 
(not having much of the conceit 
knocked out,) he kept a sharp eye 
on his neighbors’ doings. A near-by 
one was a retired surgeon in the 
British navy, who drew a pension 
from that country in &, s., d., which 
enabled him to carry out his views 
on agriculture in the neatest way. 
His farm was stony, of the nigger- 
head variety, and for a start he had 
built about five miles of stone fence. 
He employed twelve to fifteen men 
the year round, besides an old 
colored woman of 200 lbs. weight, 
(that being the standard for a 
market woman) to do his marketing 
(in a one-horse wagon with bows and 
canvas cover, no springs—her weight 
kept the wagon snug to the road,) 
which consisted of butter, eggs, 
vegetables, fruit, black walnuts and 
chestnuts. The proceeds were in- 
vested in groceries, etc., which was 
about the amount of his commercial 
transactions with the city, the other 
crops being consumed on the farm. 
His ideas were high and broad; his 
stock of the purest blood; work was 
done in the best manner; a.place for 
anything and everything in it (except 
his money—he could not. keep that 
in his pocket.) He had 26 out- 
buildings and built new ones for 
new stock. One instance will show 
his precision: there was a road to 
his house and one to his barn about 
a quarter of a mile to the main 
road. A teamster was fetching him 
a load of pork and happened to get 
on the wrong road; when he got to 
the house the doctor made him back 
his wagon (not letting him turn on 
the grass) to the main road and then 
take the farm road. ‘The teamster 
never forgot it or forgot to tell about 
it. 

Across the road from his farm 
lived a doctor of alopathic persua- 
sion. His income was from his 
patients, who seldom survived his 
prescriptions, and, being mostly of 
the laboring class, made his income 
light. He confined his operations 
mostly to his garden and attended 
the market in person to be sure the 
cash was counted right; in no case 
would he visit a patient on market- 
day. Then there was a storekeeper 
and farmer combined that worked a 
ten acre lot, and a grocery store 
with a license to sell corn juice; he 
devoted about one hour of a fair 
day to agriculture, when he 
couid be heard talking to his horse 
anywhere within a square mile; the 
balance of the time he tended store 
and took care of himself. He was 
the road supervisor and could talk 
politics from the word “go.” There 
was another doctor that run a large 
farm with an overseer and a dozen 
slaves, who was a sportsman, and 
managed to get all the fun out of 
the country there was in his line; 
and stiil another, that went for 
politics and legislation, his wife run- 
ning the farm and other finances. 
Now all the old M.D. gentlemen- 

farmers of the north of Catonsville 
are quietly resting in their dug-outs. 
Sad, ain’t it? JOHN E. CAKE. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. - 





« THE- MAY BASKET. 





THE lads were hanging baskets— 
Baskets filled with posies 
Snow-drops and daffodils. 

Roses white and red, © 
Jonquills and daffodils, 
Hyacinths and roses— 

I went into the country-side 

For violets instead. 


The baskets were of osier— 
Osier dyed in crimson— 
Sweet grass, and vernal grass 
Tied with ribbons fine. 
No silk had I, 
Nor yet the woven willow-work. 
A girdle of ragged birch 
Bound up those flowers of mine. 


Dark lay the landscape ; 
The lads were hanging basket s— 
One to every maid they knew, 
The stately and the small. 
By my sister’s lattice 
IT hung my basket— 
Hung it to my sister Prue, 
The sweetest lass of all! — Dora 
Read Goodale, in Harper’s Young People. 





A NOVEL USE FOR FOXES. 


Many of the readers of this period- 
ical have, no doubt, some knowledge 
of Sable Island, that long low bank 
of sand which lifts itself above the 
waves about ninety miles eastward 
from NovaScotia. They have heard 
of the harm that it has done, and 
indeed is still doing, to those who 
“go down to the sea in ships and do 
business upon the great waters;” of 
the appalling number of wrecks 
which have happened upon its bars 
and banks of sand, that seem to 
hold vessels coming within their 
reach witha grip like that of the 
devil-fish. 

But perhaps they do not know 
what an interesting place Sable 
Island is, and how big a book might 
be written concerning~the creatures 
that from time to time have been 
connected with it one way or another. 
Horses, cattle, dogs, cats, rats, seals, 
walsus, owls, and other wearers of 
fur or feather have played their part 
upon this wild, weird stage, and 
there are stories worth telling about 
each. In this present article, how- 
ever, I shall confine myself to the 
rabbits and foxes. _ 

The rabbits were introduced about 
ninety years ago, for the benefit of 
the staff stationed upon the island 
to render assistance in cases of ship- 
wreck. They thrived greatly for a 
time, but oddly enough, were twice 
exterminated, and in ways that I 
think I might safely challenge the 
very brightest of my readers to 
guess. The first instrument of de- 
struction was the large gray Norway 
rat, which was cast away upon the 
island, and multiplied indefinitely; 
and the second, the large gray arctic 
owl, which chancing to find out this 
rabbit-warren in mid-ocean, visited 
it in such flocks that poor Bunny 
was temporarily wiped out. 

For the third time the island was 
stocked and now a remarkable thin 
has happened. No rats are suffer 
to exist there, the owls have not re- 
turned, and thus freed from his hun- 
gry persecutors, Brer Rabbit has 





waxed fruitful and multiplied, until 
his numbers are beyond the enumer- 
ation of the most expert census 
taker. Although, when viewed 
from the sea, Sable Island appears 
to be an utterly barren mass of gray- 
ish brown sand, incapable of gus- 
t:ining any form of animal life, this 
is not really the case. Within the 
line of dunes built up by the restless 
waves, only to be beaten down again 
at their pleasure, there is a wealth of 
verdure taht isa great surprise to 
the visitor, The interior of the 
island is a valley, with a lake eight 
miles in length in the centre, and 
little ponds, dotted here and there 
with dense rank grass, where the 
wild-duck and water-fowl breed in 
uncounted thousands, Throughout 
the valley there is luxuriant grass 
interspersed with the wild pea, and 
in their season one may gather wild 
roses, lilies, asters, strawberries, blue- 
berries and cranberries in abundance. 

Here, then, was an ideal home for 
Rabbit, and no wonder his tribe in- 
creased, until he became a_ positive 
nuisance that demanded prompt 
abatement. In fact, little Sable 
Island was threatened with the same 
fate as that which overhang a por- 
tion of the vast island contineut of 
Australia. In time there would be 
no green thing left for the sustenance 
of the ponies and cattle belonging 
to the staff. 

In this emergency: the fox is brought 
forward as a solution of the difficul- 
ty. The Superintendent of the Hu- 
mane Establishment has determined 
to press Reynard into his service, 
and a number of the red-furred, 
bushy-tailed family are to be impor- 
ted, and let loose to wage war of ex- 
termination upon our bunny. Ver- 
ily there will be high times on the 
island when this takes place, as it 
will very shortly, and the result 
will be looked for with lively inter- 
est. Whether the foxes will fulfil 
the trust reposed in them, and give 
the rabbits as short shrift as possible, 
or whether, realizing that when their 
job is finished they will be made 
away with in their turn, they will 
enter into an arrangement with the 
“cotton tails” to eat off only the na- 
tural increase of the population, and 
thus prolong the task indefinitely, 
who will venture to prophesy ? 

This, however, may perhaps be 
said by way of a winding up, that 
since Samson availed himself of fox- 
es for the purpose of destroying the 
Philistines’ grain, there has been no 
more striking example of the vul- 
pine race being pressed into the ser- 
vice of man than this recent one at 
Sable Island.—Hzrper’s Young 
People. 





MEAT AND BREAD STUFFS. 


With the advancing value of beef, 
working cattle are in better demand. 
Many farmers have given up the use 
of oxen because unable to turn them 
for beef at a fair profit. Nota few 
such men will now go back to their 
favorite team, which is for much 
work the best and cheapest source 
of power. The higher price of cat- 
tle, is already stimulating the West- 
ern rangers, and extensive cattle 
companies are being established or 
projected to occupy the arid region 
of Western Kansas and Nebraska, 


the attempt to farm which in the 








usual manner has been given up. 
The enlarged foreign market should 
more than take this increased supply. 
If therefore the markets in England, 

France and Germany are actually 

opened to our cattle and hogs, there 

is no reason why the production of 

beef and pork should not be profit- 

able for several years to come. Add 

to this the assurance of reciprocity 

with Spain or Cuba, which is certain 

to considerably increase the demand 

for our meats and breadstuffs with- 

out adding to the competition of 

foreign agricultural produce, and 

another reason is found for further 

confidence in a brighter future. 

The tremendous shortage in the 
supply of all breadstuffs is shown by 
the fact that the exports from the 
United States for the nine months 
ended March 31, were only 85 million 
doHars in value, or 25 million dollars 
less than the exports of bread-stuffs 
in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The falling off 
during the three months ended 
March 31, has been still more 
marked, being only 30 against 42 
millions of dollars in value. Seldom, 
if ever, has the spring opened with 
old crops of cereals so utterly cleaned 
out. This, with the short wheat 
crop in Europe, absolutely insures 
good prices for the American pro- 
duct of breadstuffs in 1891. The 
remarkable increase in exports of 
meat products, elsewhere in detail, 
further confirms the strong position 
of our live stock industry. The 
cattle business is right on its feet. 
again.—Farm and Home. 





ENSILAGE IN SUMMER. 

But it is not during the winter 
season only that the silo is a great 
boon to the dairyman and stock 
raiser; there is no time when it 
proves of more benefit than when 
the fervid heat and winds of mid- 
summer make the pastures brown 
and barren, causing an appalling 
shrinkage of milk and the serious 
losses that follow. Soiling is of 
course a remedy, but again, the time 
that is consumed, at that busy season 
for the farmer, in cutting and haul- 
ing such crops, is lost time, when 
the silo can be so much more easily 
resorted ge. It may pay for itself in 
one season of drouth such as we are 
so often subject to in this latitude. 
It is a sort of feeders’ savings bank, 
in which to deposit and hoard up 
the surplu s afforded in years of 
a to be drawn upon in times of 
dearth, and will pay good interest. 
This isa strong point in favor of 
the silo which is not taken advan- 
tage of as much as it ought to be, 
I do not know from actual experi- 
ence how long ensilage may be pre- 
served in good condition in a closed 
silo, but have heard of well authen- 
ticated cases where it has been kept 
three years.—H. S. Weeks. 





BRIEF NEWS SUMMARY. 





FoREIGN.—Serious riots occurred 
in Athens, Paris and Rome, and labor 
demonstrations in many cities—Pres- 
ident Balmaceda, .of Chilla, has re- 
jected the demands of the surgent 
party; peace negotiations have been 
abandoned. The ee between 
the two parties must fought out 
until one side or the other is utterly 
crushed.—Business in Moscow is dis- 
organized, o- ing to the sudden expul- 
sion of Hebrews from Russia. The 
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Hebrews quitted the city, leaving 
property to the value of only £130,(00 
to cover debts, and as a result thous- 
ands of persons employed are idle, 
hundreds of notes are protested daily’ 
and many merchants in the Hebrew 

uarter are facing bankruptcy—Ger- 
many is negotiating with various 
European countries for commercial 
treaties, which, if concluded, will iso- 
late France's trade—A labor meeting 
in favor of a working day of eight 
hours was held in Hyde Park, Lon- 
don, at which the attendance is vari- 
ously estimated at from 200,000 to 
300,000—The Italian government has 
decided from motives of economy not 
to take an official part in the World’s 
Fair at Chicago—-Prince Bismark has 
heen returned to the German Reich- 
stag, having defeated the socialist 
candidate on a second ballot—Queen 
Victoria returned to England—The 
British entered Manipur, which they 
found deserted—The Czar’s eldest 
son, who is traveling through Japan, 
was attacked by a nutive and severely 
wounded. The Japanese is supposed 
to be a fanatic. 

GRNERAL.—The Chivese govern. 
ment objects to Senator Blair as min- 
ister tothat country—Mayor Wash- 
burne has ordered the Chicago gam- 
cling houses to be closed —W. 8. Max- 
well, of California, was appointed 
chief of horticulture for the World's 
Fair—Philips. Brooks was elected 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese ot Massachusetts—Professor 
John LeConte, of California, died— 
Fumeroys labor strikes occurred in 
the mining regions, bnt no concerted 
movement—Heavy forest fires raged 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey— 
The steamer Itata, belonging to the 
congressional party in Chilla, South 
America, escaped from the port of 
San Diego, Cal., where she had been 
taken after seizure by the United 
States Marshal on Tuesday evening 
—The New Orleans grand jury, which 
has been investigating the lynching 
of the eleven Italian prisovers. have 
made a report refusing to indict any 
members of the mob, but indicting 
Detective O’Malley and five others 
on the charge of bribing the jary 
which tried the accused—By a col- 
lision on the Norfolk and Western 
Raiiroad, near Norfolk, about twenty 
freight cars were wrecked, a tramp 
killed and several employes injured 
—The cruiser Charleston and man-of- 
war Omaha were ordered_to sea in 
chase of the Itata—Mr. Tleveland 
visited Buffalo, was banquetted and 
made several addresses—Consu! Corti 
of New orleans. has been recalled to 
Rome—Extensive fires are raging in 
Michigan and Pennsylvania forests 
—The United States Supreme Court 
has refused to interfere in the New 
York murderers’ cases, who were sen- 
tenced to be executed vy electricity 
—The Supreme Court of Nebraska 
decides the governorship in favor of 
Thayer, rep.. the holdover contestant 
—The New Orleans grand jury finds 
indictments against six New Orleans 
citizens and officials in the Mafia 
jury fixing case. 

MARYLAND.—Burrill’s Hotel, in 
Belair, caught fire, and a lady and 
two children had @ narrow escape 
from death—Five childreu of James 
Cole, colored, were burned up in their 
home, which was destroyed by fire, 
in Prinee George’s county, Saturday 
night—Dr. Themas P. ‘Temple died 
neur Ellicott City, aged sixty-one 
years—Judge B. Amos Cunningham, 
of Frederick city, died in his ninety- 
third year—Miss Mary E. Garrett, of 
Baltimore, will give, in addition toa 
former contribution, $100,010 toward 
the endowment of the Johns Hopkins 
University Medical School—E. E. 


Heironimus, Capt John G. Wilson, 
James A. Wilson and H. Mozart Mit- 
ehell died. 











BALTIMORE MARKETS—May 14. 


Flour—Quiet and inactive. We quote West- 
ern Family at $5, and Howard Street Family at 
$5 per bbl. 

Wheat—Southern scarce, with nominal quo- 
tations of 108@110 for Fultz; 110@114 for 
Longberry. Western firm, No. 2 red spot sell- 
ing & 115, July 100%. 

Corn—Southern steady, selling at 74@75 cts’ 
for white, 75@76 cts. for yellow. Western dull* 
mixed spot selling at 72% cts., July 74@7%5 cts. 

Oats—Dull, imported Penna. and Southern 
selling at 57@00 cts.; Western white, — cts. 

Rye—Inactive. We quote choice Western 
97@$1 00; good to prime 
fair 86@387 cts. 

Hay and ays ayy 6 Choice timothy 
$1200. good to pune 11 00@ $11 50: fair to good 
mixed 9 50@$1050; common and inferior 8 00a 
$900. Clover Hay 9 v0@gl0 00. Cut Hay, choice 

rades, city standard brands 1100@$1200 ; New 

York cut 10 5S0agll 00, and mixed grade cut 1000 
a$1050 perton. At Scales—Hay—Timothy lla 
$14, Clover Hay 9a$11 per ton. Straw—W heat, 
$8, Rye, l4ag$l7, Oats $9 per ton. Ear Corn 4 0a 
$465 per bbl Rye straw in carloads 17 O0a 
$17 50 for large bales in sheaves, 12 00a$13 00 for 
blocks; Wheat 8 Wag? 00, and Oats 10 00a$11 00 





@%8 cts. ; common to 





* per ton in blocks. 


Mill Feed—Qiiet. Western Bran, light, 12a 
13 lbs. 24 00af$25; do. medium, l4al6 lbs. 2la$22 ; 


heavy, over 16 lbs. $20, and Middlings $21, allon 
track. City Mills Middlings $22 per ton sacked 
and delivered. 

Provisions—Quiet. We quote Sugar.nicklced 


Shoulders 64 cts.; smoked sugar-cured Shoul- 
ders 7% cts; sugar-cured breasts 8 cts. ; can- 
vased and uncanvased Hams, small averages, 
11\al2 cts.; large averages, 11 ¥all% cts. per 
Ib. Mess Pork, old, $12 50, and do. new, $14 per 
bbl. Lard, best refined, pure, 8% cts. per Ib. 

Butter—Receipts large and quotations are : 
Fancy creamery jobbing at 28a29 cts., good to 
choice creamery 26a27 cts per lb. Koll Butter, 
fine, 20a22 cts., choice 18a20 cts. per lb. Fancy 
ladie-packed 2)az2 cts., prime to choice do. 20a 
21 cts. per lb. Store-packed 18a20 cts., and 
creamery prints 29a30 cts. per Ib. 

Cheese.— Moderately active at quotations: 
Fancy full cream, New York State, 58 to 60 lbs. 
124al2% cts.; choice full cream 1l2al2\ cts; 
New York flats, 30 to 36 lbs. size, 12%al2X cts. 
per lb. 

Kggs—Demand fair. Choice Hen Eggs lia 
15% cts. per dozen; Duck Eggs, 16 cts., and 
Goose Eggs 18 cts. per dozen. 

Poultry—In good demand. Young Chickens: 
Winter 14a20 cts. per Ib., Spring do. 25a3) cts, 
old Hens 12a12% cts. per lb., and old Roosters 
25a30 cents apiece’ Ducks %al0 cts. per lb, 3 50 
$450 per dozen. Muscovy Ducks 4 00a6 00 per 
dozen. Geese 1 00ag3 00 per pair. 

Tobacco.—Receipt sinali, demand good, We 
quote, Maryland: Common and frosted, pet 
100 lbs. Jagi50; sound common, 2a$3; good 
common, 4a$5; middling, 6a$8 ; good to fine red 
Masil; fancy, 12a%l3; upper country, 3as20; 
ground leaves, lag9. 

Wool—Quiet. The new clip has arrived in 
tairamount. Quotations: Good unwashed 23a 
25 cts., tub-washed 22a35 cts., pulled 26a28 cts., 
and Merino 18a20 cts. per Ib. 

LIVE STOCK. 


Beef Cattle—Fairly active. Prices range 
as follows: Best Beeves 6 W0agé 20, those gener- 
ally rated first quality 5 25a$6 00, medium or 
good fair quality 4 50a$5 25, and ordinary thin 
Steers, Oxen and Cows 2 W0agt 00 per 100 Ibs, 

Sheep and Lambs—In good demand. We 
quote clipped sheep at 3%a5\% cts., with a few 
extra at 6 cts. per lb. gross: wool sheep at 5% 
at cts. per lb. gross. Lambs 8a9% cts. per lb. 
gross. 


Swine—Fairly active Quotations now, as 
then, ranging at 6aTy cts. net, most sales of 
the best tat Western at 7cts. down to 6a6X 
ets. for nearby hogs. Rough sows and stags 
sold down to Sets. 


PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBATORS anp BROODERS, 
Egg Testers, Poultry Markers, Wright’s 

Practical Poultry Keeper and Pig- 
eon Book, Bone, Shell, 
Serap, &e., &e. 

'l’. W. Hooper & Co., 

21 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


A MONTH can be 


$75°° to $250” made working for 


us. Persons preferred who can furnish a horse 
and give their whole time to the business. 
Spare moments may be profitably employed 
aiso. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


Real - Estate - Agency, 
1010 F STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

sas WANTED FOR PURCHASERS, 
I ‘ms, desirably located and reason- 
able in price. Write, giving full 
description and all particulars. 


G. H. Catvert & Co. - 





What Stock Can Farmers Raise That Will Pay. As Well? 


CABASH 11813: 


RECORD 2:27}, 
Will make the season of 1891, commencing March 1, ending July 1, 
AT RIVERBANE, LOCH RAVEN, BALTIMORE CO. 
From April ist to July Ist Cabash will be AT PIMLICO TRACK, from Saturday 
morning until Monday, 4 P. M., of each week. 


:0:— 
Cabash is a beautiful Golden Chestnut, stands 15 3 hands, weighs 1125, is perfectly sound, 


excellent icct and limbs, kind disposition, a and a pleasant game driver. 
eisa 
aa | MAKE THE FOLLO 


never met ns equal tur beauty and style. 


speed to all his colts. 


He has 
ure gaited trotter and imparts style and 
ING OFFER :-@ 


1—I will give $200 apiece for eolts whose dam is standard bred if she has a record of 2.30 or ~ 
tter. 


2—I will give $300 apiece for colts out of a dam, standard bred, that has produced a colt 


wtih a record of 2.30 or better. 


3—I will give $500 apiece for colts out of a dam with a record of 2.30 or better if she has 


produced a colt with a record of 2.30 or better. 


CON DITIONS—The colts to be sired by Cabash. The dams to be constitutionally sound; 
records must be made in regular races. The colts to be five months old, sound and in thrifty 


condition. 


TERMS—$2 cash with return privilege if mare does not prove with foal. 


G2” STANDARD BRED MARES FOR SALE. 
G,. O. WILSON, Proprietor, Loch Raven, Md. 


THE BIRDS OF SPRING. 

If they could be weary of their songs, would 
find, in our great stock, an almost infinite 
variety of new melodies. 40,000 kinds of 
our old music are still catled for, 
and the néw are more numer- 
ous than the old. 





Cantatas—The Jolly Farmers, Sargent, [40 
cts., $3.60 doz.| New. bright, easy, and all 
jolly farmers and their friends will like it. 
Heroes of ’76, |$1, or $9 doz.| Trowbridge, 
for 4th of July; and New Flower Queen, 
[60 cts., $5.40 doz.| Root, for flower time. 

Sunday Schools like Praise in Song, | 40 cts., 
or $4.20 doz.| Emerson. Song Worship, (35 
cts., or $3.60 doz.) Emerson and Sherwin. 
New Spiritual Songs, [35 cts., $3.60 doz. 
Tenny and Hoffman. 

Choirs constantly send for our Octavo Music, 
8000 numbers of Anthems, Sacred Selections, 
ete.; 5 to 8 cts. each. Send for Lists. 

Organists furnished with Voluntary and other 
music and players on Violins, Guitars, Man- 
dolins, Banjos and all other instruments, 
supplied with appropriate music. Send for 
lists and information. 

Emerson’s Vocal Method for Alto, Bari- 
tone and Bass Voices, ($1.50)Jis a new and 
superior method, 


Any Book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


C. H. Dirson & Co., J. E. Dirson & Co., 


867 Broadway, 1228 Chestnut St., 
New York City. Philadel phia. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


PURE BRED LAMBS 


Of the above-named Breed, sired 
by a 16lb. 100z. Buck. 


POLAND-CHINAS T0 THE FRONT 





UNE OTT, } y ~ 
GRAY’S BEAUTY, 54958. 
Thirteen years experience in breeding and 
shipping. A large number of superior pigs of 
all ages now on hand at one-half -Western 


rices. Address, J. B. GRAY, ‘Travellers 
est’? Stock Farm, Fredericksburg, Va. 





WANTED ! 
Experienced and Reliable Organizers 
—FOR THE— 


Benevolent Endowment Fraternity. 


The perfection of fraternal organizations. 
Conducted by solid Business Men, familiar 
with all the existing Fraternal Societies. 

Pays #500 and #1,000 at the end of 7 years. 

“$12.50 and %25 sick benefits weekly. 

* 266.66 in case of total disability under 

3 years membership. 
* - 333.33 in case of total disability after 
3 years membership. 
ss For a Home costing from $1,000 to 
#5,000 in seven years at a cost not 
exceeding ordinary monthly rental, 


At the expiration of 4 years a member can 
draw three-tenths of the amount of certifi- 
cate, and balance of the amount of certificate 
at the expiration of the seventh year. Certifi- 
cate can be taken out every twelve months. 
Liberal Compensation. Address 


L. JEFF MILBOURNE. Supreme Sec’y. 
Baltimore, Md. 








City Address—104 W. Lexington Street. 


45 sold in’ss. 
2,288 sold in ’89 


6,268 sold in ’'90 
20,000 will be sold in ’9! 


THESE FIGURES TELL THE 
STORY of the EVER-GROW- 


EVERLASTING 
Steel AERMOTOR 
Where one goes 
others follow, and 


“WE TAKE THE COUNTRY” 
























a This unprecedented success is due: 
is 1st. To the fact that before commencing the 
cS ke fa b ive acieutific investiga- 

C608 tion and experiments were-made by a skil 
E get mechanical engineer, in which over 5,000 dy- 
= namometric tests were made on 61 different 
Eun forms of wheels, propelled by artificial and 
g q therefore uniform wind, by which were set- 
wg Or tled definitely many q | relating to 
e="O im the proper speed of wheel, the best form, 
Loz fas angle, curvature and amount of .ail surface 
4 MB the resistance of air to rotation, obstructions 
o> in the wheel, such as heevy wooden arms, 

ano obstructions before the wheel, 

abstruse, though not less important ques- 
 ] %. These investigations proved that 


the 


a wer of the best wind wheels could 
w Ff be doubled, and the AE R 


RMOTO 


daily demonstrates it has done. 
2d.To the liberal policy ofthe Aermoto. 
- fF Company, that guarantees its goods sat- 
< | isfactor7 or pays freight both ways, and 
w i 8d. To the enormous output of its factory 
+ which has made possible a reduction of 
Zs oO RA prices so that it furnishes the best arti- 


cle at less than the poorest is sold for. 
If you want a firm Fized Tower made 
of Strong, Stiff’ Steel, and a Wheel 
that will cost you less than wood, and 
last 10 times as long—IF YOU WANT 
THE TOWER YOU DON'T HAVE TO 
CLIMB (The Tilting Tower) and THE 
WHEEL that RUNS when all others 
STAND STILL, or if you want a wheel 
that will churn, grind, cut feed, 
pump water, turn grindstone 4 saw 










ONE ($100) write for copiously illus- 
trated printed matter, showing ev- 


ery conceivable phase of Windmill 
construction and work, to the 

©, Rock- 

limore Sts., Chicago, 

TiL., U.S, A., or Branch, 12 Main 

St., San Francisco, Cal., U. S.A. 


Lieut BrauMaAs, LANGSHANS, 





LACED WYANDOTTEs, 

WHITE LEGHORNs, 
Wuitr-Face Biack SpaNisu, 
$1.50 a Setting. 

BREMEN GEESE & BRONZE TURKEYS 
$3 for 12 Eggs, or $1.50 for 6 Eggs. 
MARIA L. F. BALL, 

Hore Sripk, 
Northumberland County, Va. 


Monarch Incubator. 

FIRST CLASS HATCHER, 

FIRST CLASS CONDITION. 
RUN ONE SEASON, 

EASY TO MANAGE. 

Capacity, 600 Eaas. 
Cost, NET, $117.50. 
Offered for short time for only $60. 


Removal to another State 


requires quick sale. 


J. P. DOWNING, 
BowLina GREEN, VA. 
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. SEEDS. 


Annual PRICED CATALOGU | is s now ready 
ait’ mailed free to all 
ot ae ond maoee sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 


Besides all the desirable 


w/e 








(Ee 








FLOWER SEEDS 


pints 92 5 hc 
pearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 East 19th Street, New York City. 





Brown Leghorns, 
White Leghorns, 
Mammoth Black Langshans. 


BALTIMORE, 1886—White Leghorns, Ist pre- 
mium breeding pen, Ist cock, Ist hen, Ist 
pullet, Brown Leghorns, Ist cockle. Ist and 2nd 
pullets, Special for best W. L. fowl, Br. L. 
chick, breeding pen Leg., display W. L., 
and Gold Special for best breeding pen in 
Spanish class. 

HAGERSTOWN, 1887—W hite Leghoans, Ist breed- 
ing pen, Ist chicks. Brown Leghorns, Ist 
breeding pen, Ist chicks. Special best made 
in Spanish class. 

FREDERICK, 1888— White Leghorns, Ist and 2nd 
‘breeding pen, Ist fowls, Ist chicks. Brown 
Leghorns, ditto. Also Specials, including 
best breeding pen in Spanish class. Eggs 
from exhibition Leghorn: $2 00 a setting 
Other Leghorns and Langshans $100a setting. 


H. R. STEIGER, Laurel, Md. 


COLORA NURSERIES, 


CECIL COUNTY, MD. 


Grows Fruits, Flowers, 


—AND— 
Ornamental Trees, 


And can supply you with anything in that line. 
I have for Spring of 1891, an es- 
* pecially fine lot of FRUIT TREES es- 
pecially APPLES—Southern Winter 
Apples for Southern Planters; GRAPE 
VINES, Small Fruits; also a large 
collection of the best EVERGREE 
TREES—Dwarf Arbor-Vitz and Irish 
Juniper, Plants for Hedges & Screens. 
SHADE TREES for Street or Lawn. 
Roses and Greehouse Plants, ete. 
Write for what you want direct to the grower. 
I have given many years especial attention to 


this business, and will use my best endeavors 
to serve you well. 


GEO. BALDERSTON, Colora, Md. 











All about the subject. New book, Dow’s 
CAPONS AND CAPONIZING, 66 pp., 

illustrated; cloth, 50 cts., by 

wail, Dow’s Capon- 

izing Tools, 

Instruc ions, $2.50 by mail. with full 
Questions and answers, 10 cents. 

Address Gro. Q. Dow, No. Epping, N. H. 





@ wourn you ue 


A NICE CARDEN? 





If s0,raise PERFECT , which 1 . 
VEGETABLES with { ous Putupinsuitavle acon. 
5 tities for small and large gar- 
JOWELL'S $ dens, No spouts to © sae. 
Not ex misand 
mn stores, 8 
yy telling how to a] 
vod garden, sent Free. 
ISPHATES |: w. 8S. POWELL& CO. 
Chemical Fertilizer 
For SFHATES Baltis wore, Md. - 





= ie ee , 
40h Se 2: ome mme tel). hom aun al ae 








ARE YOUR 


GRAPES PEMFEU! 


Probably Biack net or eae o them, 


DOWEL'S S  COPPERDINE 


4 cana 
Write for Mised with pia fae 


W.8. POWELL . 
Baltimore, Md” ’ at 


s PERFECT? 


an Prog Sig 
Srl etoven oon fe. 


Fertilizer, 





WM. FRASER. 
Landscape Gardener and Florist, 
BELAIR AVENUE, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Country Seats laid out, Gardens planted and 
t, Trees planted and pruned ; grading and 
xoPii ding at lowest rates. Plans and estimates 


a Orders by mail promply attended 


SOUTH MOUNTAIN POULTRY YARDS, 


Hunter’s Run, Cumberland Co., Pa. 


Breeder of thoroughbred Light Brahmas, 
White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, White and 
Black Minorcas, Black Langshans and 8. B. B. 
Leghorns. Eggs, express charges paid, $2 per 
18, $3 per 26. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


F. T. ATKINSON, 


Agent G. & H. R. R. and Adams Express Co. 
Mention this paper. 


379 =¢ 
Varieties FRUIT TREES 


eae coors poe, 
ie og So ; meh ae 


FRUIT Eysconaron 


Different sizes and orn Catal 
TME BLYMYER and plone WORKS 00. Cinclanati, 0. 











® If you can’t go, do the 

0 OUT next best thing. Send 

6 50 cts. in Stamps for the 

Monthly Cornucopia one year. You will get 
with it FREE a fine map of Norfolk and the great 


trucking section of the South. Send 2 cent stamp 
for sample copy. 


A. JEFFERS, Norrork, Va. 





AGENTS WANTED to canvass for the 
sale of our home- 

grown NuRSERY Stock. Most Liberal Terms. 

Unequaled Facilities. One of the Largest, 

oldest-established and best-known Nurseries in the 

country. Address-- 

W. & T. SMITH, Geneva NURSERY, 
Established in 1846. Geneva, N. Y. 





A, Ts Ts 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, 
ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 


Florist, Seedsman, 


And Importer and Dealer in 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


(Established in 1837.) 


No: 8 S. Charles Street, 


One door below Baltimore Street, 


Where he will keep in great variety Decorative 
and Flowering Plants, Bulbs and Foots; Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Implements and Tools; 
Florists’ Supplies, Pots and Vases, Rustic Work, 
Terra-Cotta Ware, Jardinieres, Liquid Plan 
Food, &c. Several New Lines of Desirable Good, 
will be found added to his stock. 


= = ==IaE=Ia==KTa@En=—r—="_"_—— ee ________ 


THE WONDERFUL 


Pulverizing Harrow! 








It saves much labor, pulverizes the ground 
nicely, brings it up from down beneath to 
above, makes it loose, mixes it well and thus 
makes every bit apt for the reception of the 
dung and seed. Try it and be convinced. For 
the tarmer there is a marker attached, and for 
the gardner, we add a frame with four markers, 
two feet apart. For further particulars, Price, 
etc., address 

HENRY F. GRAETZEL, 


Fullerton, Baltimore County, Md. 


FOR SALE. 
A Rare Chance for Investment. 





Two Farms, (50 and 86 acres,) im- 
proved, 18 acres unimproved. This prop- 
erty lies between the Washington and Bal- 
timore Turnpike and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, fronting over a mile upon 
the latter, in Howard County, Md, one- 
quarter of a mile from Laurel depot, and 
in the immediate vicinity of the tract known 
as North Laurel, now being sub-divided for 
suburban residences. Land rolling, titles 
perfect. For further particulars inquire on 
the premises, or address by mail— 


MRS. HANNAH STEIGER, 
Box 16, Laure, Mp. 


MORPHINE: 





no fm! Cured 


ee eda, Pagar 





Elliot’s Parchment Butter Paper.zcc, FREE! 


To Dairy men and others who will use it, we will send half a ream, 8x11, 
free, if they will forward 30 cents to pay postage. Try the Best Butter 
Wrapper. 

A. G. ELLIOT & CO., Paper Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa, 





To Secure Early and Large Crops, Truckers and Planters should 





Manufacturers of Baugh’s Peru (six per cent.) Guano for Potatoes, Tobacco, and 
all truck; Baugh’s High Grade Potato Guano; Baugh’s Special Corn and Oats Fer- 
tilizer ; Baugh’ % Special Tomato Compound ; Baugh’ 8 Pure Raw Bone Meal; Baugh’s 
Pure Dissolved Animal Bone. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


BAUGH & SONS CO., 239 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


JOHN T. BAILEY & CoO., 


CORN HXCHANGE 
Bag, Rope and Twine Manufactory. 


Fac PHILADELPHIA, PA, 1136 and 1138 Market Street, 
neh. Offices an Philadelphia. 





Branch Offices and Salesrooms 
118 CHAMBERS S8T., NEW YORK. 
OLD CORN EXCHANGE, BALTIMORE. 


BINDER TWINE. 


Extra Russian Hemp. This twine is without doubt the best in the market, being more uniform 
in strength and eveness than pure manilla. Most = prefer the Russian, the great number 
of testimonials we have received being the best proof of its value. Length, 535 feet to 1 Ib. 
Breaking strain 90 to 100 lbs. 

Russian Hemp *“‘Mixed "’ Made to meet the demand for a cheap yet strong even twine. Possess- 
ing all the characteristics of the extra Russian, and being far superior to any Standard Mixed, 
Sisal, or any similar twine in the market, including most of the so-called Manilla. Length, 
525 feet toilb. Breaking strain, 80 to 100 lbs. 

India Hemp. Among India or Jute twines, our INDIA Hemp has no equal. It is made in 
cisely the same way, and has the same style of finish as our Russian Twines, which ren a 
any accumulation of lint in the needle and cutting disc impossible, the latter being a com- 
mon complaint where ordinary Jute Twine is used. For Strength and uniformity it certainly 
stands far above all its co mpetitors, one of our friends enthusiastically writing,“ The India 
beats them all.” Length, feet to 1 lb. Breaking strain 70 to 8 lbs. 

For the t two years our Binder Twines have been used almost exclusively by Grangers”in 
this and adjoining States, the many testimonials we have received being the best proof of their 
value, Write ior prices and samples. 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR AMONG DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE MORE BUTTER, 

BECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER 
BECAUSE THEY SAVE MOST LABOR. 
Pecause the PROCESS EX) « 
animal heat (IMMEDIATELY, nd PRE- 

= VENTS the development of BA TERE? 

thus poets oe PUREST | LAVOK, 
and accounting for the great numb r of Medal. 
awarded viz; 


GOLD MEDALS 






























er Medals and 


ip 4, styige an hte VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO.,se.iows eausyT, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in Churns, Butter Workers, Butter 
ia / ped mn Cheese Vats, Cream Vats, Engines, 


and Silv 


all Dairy and Creamery supplies. 
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PEERARSS 2 CREAMERY 


peels 


aoa any o. 


fer my hae orueof 


CREAMERY “SUPPLIES. 





ESTABLISHED 1859. 


H. GIBSON 


ALLEN STREET, - - LOCUST POINT, - BALTIMORE. 
Having placed the Latest Improved Machinery in my Factory, I am enabled to sell 
DRAIN TILE (with or without collars) SEWER PIPE & FIRE BRICK 


At Lowest Prices and equal to any in the Market. 





ROSEBANK NURSERIES. 


JOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE County, Mp. 


Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stuck of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEARS—2, 3 and 4 years. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard 
and Dwarf. APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPEVINES, of the most popular 
kinds. together with other smal! fruits. Our collections of EVERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES and SHRUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorta. 

Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


All goods delivered in Baltimore free of charge. 


Ww. D- BRACEERNRIDGHE. 


SLINGLUFF & CO. 


Office, 300 W. Fayette St. Works, Foot Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering o the trade the following well known Brands of Goods, which we guarantee 
fully up to the standard: 
SLINGLUFF’s DissoLVED GrouND Bong, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 

SLINGLUFF’s DissoLvep SoutH AMERICAN BONE AsH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 

SLINGLUFF’s DissoLvEeD SoutH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 

Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 

To meet the demand for a High Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 

SLINGLUFF’Ss NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also 
SLINGLUFF’S AMMONIATED SuPER-PHOSPHATE, 
This we can asc nin recommend as one of the Best Fertilizers in the market at any price. 
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GEORGE 0.’ STEVENS, 
115 & 117 LIGHT ST., | 


| 
Baltimore, Md. | 





Bracket Shelves, Wooden Mantels, //} 
| Mouldings, Window and Door Frames, 
Hotbed Sash, Sash Weights and Cord, Balusters, 
Tr Newel Posts and Stair Rails, Brackets, Cornice and 
|Sawed Work, Church Windows and Pews, Stained 
| ama other Fancy Glass. LIME, LUMBER and HAIR. If you want to 
° BUILD CHEAPLY, send your orders to 


«GEORGE O. STEVENS. 


4OmMo * OmMO=-2DV or 
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GW. LEHMAN, Ph. D., 
Chemist and Metallurgist, 
Baltimore 


Works. 
LEHMAN & MAGER, 
CHEMISTS anp ASSAYERS, 
111 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


W. MAG ER, 
r C, Fertiliser Ci 
trol Station. 
Formed by the Northern ¢ Central and Penn- 


sylvania Railroads on the West, Northwest 
and Southwest to 


PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 


Masti newng n<ccpti Sash, Bricks, &C. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


Analysis of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, 
— Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver 
fire process), Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc. 
den Peal Limestone and other minerals. 
Water for + manufacturing and house- 


ICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS anv 
OTHER PROMINENT POINTS, 


Baltimore and Potomac, and 1+ and 
Fredericksburg Railways on the South 


hold use. Minera! waters and various products 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
of art. Terms moderate. - 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 
| Tor Onty ALL-Rar Line wits No Omnipus 
TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie 
Railways on the North to 
' HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT 


| ELMIRA, WATKINS GLEN, 
te— | ROCHESTER, ER 


U FFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 











pe oes 


Walnuts: J 
idahe ster 


eagnus 
She 


- ay ‘Goal Froite G 
Fruit, Shade 
WM. PARRY, Parry, gira Gatos Jersey. 


nels and. pr called for and checked at the 
hotels and private residences through to des- 
tination. oops and Parlor Car accomoda- 
tions at... rough tickets sold and in- 
formation given at Company’s office, 


N. E. Cor. BAvtimore & CaLvert Sts., 
At Depot N. C. Raitway, 
at Union Deport, CHARLES St. STATION, 
AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. STATION. 


Cuas. E. Puan, J.R. Woon, 
General Manager, Gen'l Passenger Agent, 
Penna, &d N.C. RR. 


HIGH CLASS 


dg oy 





BALTIMORE COAL TAR AND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
ROOFING MATERIALS 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Ready Roofing, Two-Ply and Three-Ply, 
Plastic Roof ae 








PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS 
Roofing Felt, Roofing Pitch, Gas Tar, Roofing AND EGGS IN SEASON. 


Paint, Black Gloss Varnish. 
Carbolic Acid and Carbolate of Lime. | hte Be ee: and Hott 


The best disinfectants and preventatives man; also Raspberry and Blackberry Plants. 


aquest all diseases among horses and stock. | Choice Anne Arundel Canteloupe Seed. 
nd for Circulars, Samples and Prices. Address R. 8. COLE, 


16 W. Campen Sr., Bartiwore. HarMan’s, A. A. Co., Md. 





414 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE. 





ESTABLISHED (8i!. 


A. £. WARNER. 


MANUFACTURER OF Ki 


Silverware and Rich Jewelry, 
ENGLISH, SWISS AND AMERICAN WATCHES OF THE BEST MAKERS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN- 0 
Diamonpns, FINE WATCHES, SILVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, &¢. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which are offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


No. 131 East Baltimore Street, near Calvert. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES. 


An extra fine assortment of the very best and most profitable varieties of Peaches. 
TREES ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM ALL TAINT OF DISEASE, AND StRictLy TRUE TO NAME. 
Apple trees, a splendid stock, comprising the best known of early summer, market 
varieties, as well as the very CREAM of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds. Also 
Pear (Standard and Dwarf), Cherry, Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most complete 
assortment of Plum Trees in the country. Shade and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits of all kinds, Flowering Shrubbery, &c., &c. 

New price-list free to all applicants. Correspondence solicited. Address 


J. WwW. KERR, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CouNTy, MARYLAND. 








